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NoTHING is more wearisome than a twice- 
told tale, and nothing more boresome than 
an amateur historian. These facts seem to 
have been entirely overlooked by your presi- 
dent and secretary when they asked me to 
undertake the task of reviewing the origins 
and history of our organization. As I re- 
member it, I have done this same thing about 
every five years, appearing thus periodically 
at an otherwise festive board—a sort of aca- 
demie Charley MeCarthy without Charley’s 
claim to enlivening humor. ‘‘ Eheu! fugaces 
labuntur anni,’’ said Horace—‘‘the fleeting 
years glide away ! nor will reverence toward 
the gods stay the advance of wrinkled old 
age, or of invincible death.’’ And yet, as 
I look at you, my associates of the last quar- 
ter century, I detect few traces of wrinkled 
old age—no signs of the approach of invin- 
vible death. This blessed land of Academia 
in which we live and breathe is watered by 
the magic spring of Ponce de Leon, and to 
us the quarter century is but asa day. And 
indeed it seems but a day since Charles Wil- 
liam Dabney, then president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, responded to the call of 
a very young college president (my own 
unworthy self) and came over to Akron to 
help establish a third municipal university 


‘Address delivered at the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Association of Urban Universities, 
University of Cincinnati, October 25, 1938. 
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in the State of Ohio. This is not to be a his- 
tory of the University of Akron, and cer- 
tainly not a history of that callow individual 
who later served as its first president and 
who summoned the experienced Dabney 
from the University of Cincinnati to come 
over to Akron and sell the municipal uni- 
versity idea to a somewhat indifferent citi- 
zenry. But certainly the full story of the 
Association of Urban Universities can not be 
told without mention of the circumstances 
which caused President Dabney to take part 
in the establishment of Akron’s Municipal 
University. When the tumult and the 
shouting had died away and the new mu- 
nicipal institution was safely launched, 
President Dabney felt that city-supported 
edueation in the United States had really 
come to stay. We proudly counted seven 
such institutions and the 
thought came to us that these municipal 
colleges ought to join forees to form an 
association. I am quite sure that neither 
of us could now say which one originated 
the idea. I do know that it was a later 
suggestion of President Dabney’s that the 
organization ought to be broad enough to 
include all institutions of higher learning 
in urban centers, regardless of their basis 
of support. Obviously, fourteen heads were 
better than seven, and fourteen institutions 


immediately 


were actually represented at the first meet- 
These were : 


ing. 
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Municipal University of Akron 
College of the City of New York 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Toledo 

James Millikin University 
University of Louisville 

Reed College 

Washington University 
Northwestern University 

New York University 
University of Pittsburgh 
Boston University 

University of Buffalo 


It is not a simple matter to launch a new 
educational association. Dr. Dabney fully 
realized this fact, and we agreed to wait 
until a favorable opportunity presented 
itself. This came soon in the form of the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of State Universities, with which Dr. Dab- 
ney, as former president of a state univer- 


sity, was still associated. As the result of 


his efforts the Association of State Universi- 
ties invited the representatives ‘‘of all mu- 
nicipal universities and other universities 


in cities, interested in the service of their 
communities’’ to attend its meeting to be 
held in Washington, D. C., on November 9 
and 10, 1914. The invitation stated that a 
conference on the city university would be 
held immediately after the adjournment of 
the Association of State Universities. The 
purpose of the conference was set forth as 
follows : 


The municipal colleges are aiming to do for their 
cities some of the things the State universities are 
doing so admirably for their States. Private insti- 
tutions in cities, realizing the obligations resulting 
from freedom of taxation, are endeavoring to serve 
their local communities. The general public, on the 
one hand, in awakening to the value and necessity 
of expert knowledge; and the universities, on the 
other, are realizing as never before their duty to 
train men and women for municipal, State and 
national positions. Since much of this is new and 
experimental, it is thought that a conference on the 
relations of civic universities to their local institu- 
tions and communities will prove helpful. 

A statement from each institution with regard 
to some phase of its organization or methods would 
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prove helpful. It is therefore requested that each 


college will send a delegate prepared to make a brief 
statement of the special features of its work. 

On November 11 a permanent organiza. 
tion was formed under the name “‘ Associa. 
tion of Urban Universities,’’ with the fol. 
lowing officers : President, President Charles 
W. Dabney, of the University of Cincin. 
nati; Vice-president, Dean Everett W. Lord. 
of Boston University ; Secretary and Trea. 
surer, Professor Walter E. Clark, of the (Col. 
lege of the City of New York. 

Sixteen institutions became charter mem. 
bers. These included all the original four- 
teen represented at the first meeting, except 
Reed College, which believed itself too re- 
mote geographically from the others, and 
three additional institutions, not  repre- 
sented at the first meeting but joining 
shortly thereafter, namely, Hunter College 
of the City of New York, Temple University 
and the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
a tribute to the usefulness of the association 
and the loyalty of its charter members to 
learn that to-day, after twenty-four years 
have passed, only two of the original mem- 
bers have withdrawn, namely, James Milli- 
kin University and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Meanwhile twenty-two other institu- 
tions have been added, bringing the present 
membership to thirty-six. 

Perhaps no other educational association 
presents so thoroughly representative a 
cross section of American higher education. 
Our membership includes Harvard, our 
oldest privately endowed university, and 
Omaha, one of the most recent municipal 
institutions. It includes great state uni 
versities, technical schools, denominational 
institutions great and small, and_ such 
typical large privately controlled urban 
universities as New York University and 
Temple. Geographically its membership 
extends from Boston and Cambridge to 
Los Angeles, from Minnesota to Alabama. 

Primarily, however, the Association of 
Jrban Universities has not been an imper- 
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onal organization of institutions. Rather 
has it been a yearly gathering of individ- 
nals, interested in similar fields and above 
all, perhaps, interested in each other. Our 
meetings have gradually taken on the at- 
mosphere of academic reunions and much 
of the benefit which we have gained from 
them has come from informal interchange 
of experiences in hotel lobbies and over 
e table at breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 
It is interesting, at least to those of us who 
have belonged to this group for many years, 
to reminisce a bit about the early figures 
who came to the initial meetings. Charles 
W. Dabney, who may be justly called the 
founder of the association, is still living 
and in fairly good health. Of those who 
attended the first meeting Dean Lord of 
Boston and I are perhaps the only indi- 
viduals who have attended nearly all the 
meetings of the association, though Chan- 
cellor Capen of Buffalo has also been present 
at the majority of them. Three men, who 
were not present at the initial meeting, but 
whose institutions became charter members, 
have been prominent throughout nearly the 
entire life of the association. I refer to 
President Frederick B. Robinson, of the 
College of the City of New York, Dean 
James H. Dunham, of Temple University, 
and the recently deceased Theodore Gray- 
son, formerly director of adult education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. To Dr. 
Grayson’s memory I would here bring a 
special tribute—to his genial personality, 
to his kindly smile and to his love of those 
zood stories which he told so well. Presi- 
dent Robinson has rendered distinguished 
service to our association, first as its sec- 
retary-treasurer for the critical first decade 
of its existence, and later as its president. 
No ineeting is really complete without Dr. 
Robinson’s keen and eloquent contributions 
to the program and to debate. Other faces 
rise before me as I glance over the list of 
clarter members present at the first meet- 
ing. Dr. Walter E. Clarke, who originally 
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represented the College of the City of New 
York, is now president of the University 
of Nevada. Fred E. Ayer is dean of the 
College of Engineering at the University 
of Akron and still attends occasional meet- 
ings, as does also Dean Herman Schneider, 
of the University of Cincinnati. Some. of 
the founders have passed away, among them, 
Chancellor Charles P. Norton, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Dean John L. Patterson, 
of the University of Louisville, and Dr. 
S. B. Linhart, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

But it must not be inferred from these 
reminiscences of a quarter century ago that 
interest in the association has waned on the 
part of its member institutions. New men 
have always come forward to take the place 
of the earlier representatives. It has become 
the pleasant custom of most of the institu- 
tions to send the same delegate year after 
year, and thus a spirit of acquaintance and 
fellowship has grown up at our meetings, 
which I venture to say is not equalled in any 
other educational association. If time per- 
mitted, I should like to call the roll of those 
persons who have been for many years regu- 
lar attendants here, but that is, after all, 
unnecessary, for I venture to say that a 
glance around this company will serve to 
identify most of them. To-their sustained 
interest and helpful participation is due 
whatever measure of success this association 
may have attained. 

And now I may perhaps be permitted to 
extend the purely historical boundaries of 
my subject to comment on the work which 
the Association of Urban Universities has 
accomplished. The first comment usually 
offered by new attendants at our meetings is 
wont to reflect somewhat unfavorably on the 
relatively small number present at our an- 
nual gatherings. As a matter of fact we 
have never tried to outdo the National Edu- 
cation Association in this respect, and he 
who comes expecting to find a seething mob 
of education-hungry delegates is necessarily 
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doomed to disappointment. We have always 
regarded quality as above quantity. As a 
matter of fact urban universities and col- 
leges are not especially numerous in the 
United States. There are less than ninety 
cities in our country with more than 100,000 
population, and many of these contain no 
colleges, so perhaps thirty-six institutions 
give a fairly representative membership for 
the Association of Urban Universities. 
There can be no adequate refutation to the 
charge sometimes made, to the effect that the 
association has departed far from its origi- 
This is quite true. The 


nal purpose. 


original purpose was quite closely defined as 


the study of means for promoting public 
service, and training for public service, 
among the member institutions. In the con- 
stitution adopted at an early meeting this 
objective was stated as follows: 

To study the special problems and the special 
opportunities for services of universities and col- 
leges located in cities and to bring about more 
effective cooperation between such institutions and 
the cities in the methods of training for municipal, 
state and national service. 

The ideal of public service was so strong 
in the minds of the association’s members in 
its earlier days that a rather elaborate plan 
for study in this field was set up as a first 
objective. At the second meeting held in 
Cincinnati twenty-three years ago it was 
resolved that the work of the association for 
the next year should be devoted to an inten- 
sive study of field work. This committee, of 
which the speaker was chosen chairman, in- 
eluded President Foster, of Reed College, 
Professor Hatton, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, President Dabney, of Cincinnati, 
President Godfrey, of Drexel Institute, 
Dean Caldwell, of the University of Chi- 
Dean Lord, of Boston University, 
Professor Dealey, of Brown University, and 
Professor Pearsons, of Syracuse University. 
As a result of the committee’s work the third 
meeting, held in New York, was devoted to 
It was a preten- 


cago, 


the report on field work. 
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tious effort and deserved a larger audience 
than the few delegates assembled, so Presj- 
dent Robinson staged our meeting in the 
Great Hall of the College of the City of New 
York and filled that immense auditorium 
with several thousand unsuspecting students 
of the college. I am sure that they never 
knew what it was all about nor why they 
were there, but from the view-point of re- 
porters present the meeting was a great suc- 
cess. At any rate the committee had worked 
faithfully, and I am inclined to believe that 
this report on field work is perhaps still the 
most comprehensive study of the subject in 
existence, though it never received any wide 
publicity. 

Gradually, as the years passed, the atten- 
tion of our organization wandered from its 
original objective, training for public ser- 
vice. For this there were many reasons: 
The Great War came; civil service reform 
progressed but slowly ; politics continued to 
dominate appointments, and many first-class 
students were repelled by the risks attendant 
upon public service positions and by the 
apathy, or even hostility, of the general pub- 
lie toward its public servants. Besides, this 
one subject alone hardly furnished a broad 
enough field for discussion year after year. 
At about this time the subject of adult edu- 
cation began to be nationally discussed. 
Universities gave ever increasing attention 
to extension work. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion established and maintained the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 
Evening sessions became more and more 
common in our colleges and universities and 
grew to almost alarming proportions. 
Higher education found a new interest in 
life, and our association was quick to vision 
a new field for its own activities. At the 
fifth annual meeting, held in Boston in 1919, 
training for public service was practically 
forgotten as the association’s main topic. 
President Robinson first trod the new field 
with his paper on ‘‘Evening Education in 
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Centers of Large Population,’’ and from 
that time on the vision of the organization 
was broadened to include all education in its 
relation to urban centers. Occasionally we 
have wandered far away from even these 
broad boundaries of subject-matter. Noth- 
ing of edueational value has been foreign to 
us. We have represented the liberal view- 
point, but not the radical. We have fought 
against the reactionary, but we have not 
borne the standard of iconoclasm. 

Small though our society has been in num- 
hers, it has counted among its most active 
members many of the outstanding leaders 
in higher edueation—such men as President 
George F. Zook, of the American Council 
on Education, and Vice-President Clarence 
S. Marsh, of the same council. Dr. Marsh 
was for many years secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities. Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, formerly president of our 
association, was the first director of the 
American Council, and two others whom we 
may claim as our own, Presidents Robinson 
and Kent, have served the American Coun- 
cil as chairmen. Both of these men had 
previously been president of the Association 
of Urban Universities, and Dr. Robinson 
had served also as its secretary. 


IN the time of Julius Caesar, Epictetus 
lamented the lack of educational agencies 
capable of directing boys into the particular 
vocations for which they are best fitted by 
their natural abilities, and that lament has 
been continued through the centuries. In 
the current decade, vocational guidance has 
become almost a fetish in educational circles, 
giving rise to eonferences, committees, 
papers, pamphlets, publicized college plans 
and educational policies almost without end. 


LIMITATIONS TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Dr. CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS 
PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
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To recount in detail all the subjects which 
have held our attention would lead us too 
far. Their very number and variety are the 
best guarantee of the value of our efforts. 
In these days of constantly growing city 
populations, higher education has departed 
far from its original rural setting in the 
American scene. It is safe to say that a 
great majority of college students to-day are 
city dwellers—that they either come from 
cities, attend college in cities or expect to 
make their future homes in cities. The in- 
fluence of urban life upon higher education 
can not be overestimated. Therefore it is 
but fitting that one at least of the many edu- 
cational associations should devote its 
thought entirely to the specific problems of 
colleges and universities in urban centers. 
That we have survived and grown in our 
quarter century of existence promises well 
for our future. We veterans, who must 
soon say ‘‘Morituri Salutamus,’’ entrust to 
younger hands the welfare of our associa- 
tion. We hope that we may still be with you 
for many years to plague you with ancient 
reminiscences such as these, but we beg you 
not to take them too seriously, for much 
remains to be accomplished in the next quar- 
ter century to come. 


All manner of folk—Kiwanis committees, 
women’s clubs, scout executives, school 
superintendents, curates, welfare workers 
and various appointees in the National 
Youth Administration—upon assignment to 
duty, at once assume the qualifications of 
guidance counselors. Charlatans profess an 
ability to analyze aptitudes in terms of occu- 
pational requirements, and for a certain 
sum, which anxious parents willingly pay, 


offer to direct a youngster into the career 
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where he will be most successful. Because 
guidance has such a wide educational appeal, 
attention may properly be directed to cer- 
tain fairly obvious limitations. 

Three fundamental questions have not 
been adequately explored despite the im- 
pressive writings in the field of personnel 
Does not selective vocational 
vuidance exceed the bounds of known edu- 
cational techniques? Would it be socially 
advantageous if it were possible? Does the 
negative or cautionary guidance that is 
feasible afford a suitable basis for educa- 
tional diagnosis ? 

Two factors would be necessary for intel- 
ligent guidance, namely, a systematic cata- 
of the qualities—intellectual, emo- 
tional and volitional—requisite for success 
in each of the various vocations, those of the 
near future as well as those now existing 


psychology. 


logue 


and, correspondingly, an estimate of the 
aptitudes, urges and interests of any par- 
ticular youth seeking guidance. Both of 
unknown and _ largely 
unknowable, as a few observations will indi- 


these factors are 
cate. 

Recently, while reviewing for a magazine 
about ninety articles on vocational guidance 
written by protagonists of the idea, I was 
impressed by the fact that not one of these 
‘authorities’? proposed a plausible proce- 
dure for ascertaining either of the above 
Within a year, 
I listened to the president of a learned 


fundamentals of guidance. 


society describe the personalities of the 
teachers in a certain professional field who 
had attained such eminence as to have been 
They 
ranged the gamut from shy diffidence to 


recognized by a distinguished award. 


assertive egotism, from awkwardness to 
urbanity, from halt of speech to oratorical 
power. No common trait singled them out 
either as teachers or as practitioners of their 
profession. The mathematical bent sup- 
posedly characteristic of engineers would 
also be advantageous for bankers, lawyers 


or doctors, many of whom are in fact excel- 
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lent mathematicians. Beyond a few broad 
classes of faculties, such as artistic, musical. 
mathematical and linguistic, little progress. 
if any, has been made toward identifying 
specific testable aptitudes and relating them 
to particular vocations. Although we may 
recognize that some special mental faculties 
may be requisite for a given kind of work. 


_the same faculties may be applicable in 


numerous other fields as well. 

One is never privileged to know whether 
or not one has chosen the best vocation for 
oneself. No lawyer or doctor, when he 
arrives at old age, even though well satisfied 
with his attainments, can be certain that 
he might not have done better in some other 
ealling had he chosen to enter the other 
work. Even though an individual may have 
shifted at mid-life from an occupation in 
which he was failing to another in which he 
later prospered, he would have no rational! 
assurance that his second choice was the best 
of all possible careers for himself. In scien- 
tific parlance, there can be no control obser- 
vations in the experiment, because one can 
not try oneself out in a life-time at various 
pursuits under identical conditions in order 
to discover his best talent. 

The belief that for each boy there is one 
best life work and that he should seek it 
diligently as the ‘‘pearl of great price’’ not 
only misjudges the precision with which a 
youth can be fitted into the prevailing eco- 
nomic system, but it also may encourage a 
natural slothfulness in undertaking any 
serious job pending the choice of a life plan, 
thereby not infrequently leading to chronic 
indecision and futility. More ineffective 
lives result from continually sparring about 
seeking favorable entry to a ‘‘chosen’’ pro- 


fession than from planlessly laying hold of 
the world’s work at some obscure facet, pe" 
forming initial services conscientiously and 


solving career problems one at a time, re- 
sponsively to situations as they arise. Such 
a step-by-step procedure may even yield @ 


selectivity of workers more in accord with 
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nature’s allocation of capacity than will any 

prehensive scheme of vocational plan- 
eee which would seek to fit each into his 
proper niche. 

The vicissitudes of life, moreover, are so 
unpredictable that, outside agriculture and 
she trades, few have ever been able deliber- 
ately to set up and follow a chosen pattern 
in earn 
than planning determines most careers. 
One man projects an eldorado which never 
materializes, While another has opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities far exceeding ex- 
pectations thrust upon him by unforeseeable 
circumstances. Charles Darwin = shifted 
from medicine to the ministry and then a 
fortuitous invitation to go as scientific ob- 
server on the Beagle made him the eminent 
naturalist. Johann Wolfgang Goethe, en- 
dowed with great and diverse abilities, pre- 

be a jurist. Unsatisfied in the 
practice of law, he successively tried art and 
public service, and then at forty-five, settled 
down to literature, although his avocational 
writings had already brought him fame. 
This many-talented man wavered in racking 
indecision over his career plans, and his 
choices were finally made on impulse. Toa 
Heidelberg friend who would have dis- 
suaded him from eivil service as he was 
hurrying to eatech the last coach to the 

‘offered position at Weimar, he quoted 
from his own Egmont : ‘‘ Goaded by invisible 
spirits, the sun steeds of time run away 
light chariot of our destiny; there 
is nothing to do but to keep our courage, 
hold tight the reins, and guide the wheels 
: , now left, avoiding a stone here, a 

there. Whither away? Who 

ows?’” A year out of college, Charles W. 
Eliot wrote to his mother, ‘‘I have chosen 
the profession of a student and teacher of 

and explained at length the 

is for his choiee. Possessed of a proven 
ematics aptitude, he sought to be a 
‘of applied chemistry, for which he 


pared to 


+} ] 
1T ) T 
vith the 


eye? 
precipice 


had a flair but no adequate preparation, 
even as measured by the standards of his 
day. He rose to success in college adminis- 
tration, for which a disfiguring facial scar 
and a personality complex, as described by 
Henry James, would have brought an ad- 
verse opinion from any personnel psycholo- 
gist of my acquaintance. Is the world 
poorer through the lack of vocational gui- 
dance in the lives of Darwin, Goethe and 
Eliot ? 

To go to college or not to go to college is 
the most significant decision voeationally 
that a boy may make, and if he goes to col- 
lege, the choice of curriculum is the next 
most important, yet purposes represented by 
such resolute planning are overturned by 
unexpected circumstances in the lives of 
nearly 50 per cent. of college graduates. 
Moreover, owing to a plethora of ill-directed 
collegiate training, higher education is at 
least a third less determinative vocationally 
than it was at the turn of the century. Be- 
cause of this element of chance, selective 
vocational guidance is too akin to clairvoy- 
ance to inspire confidence in its dicta. 

It is highly desirable, of course, to place 
before young people as complete and reliable 
vocational possible, but 
‘‘ouidance’’ is the wrong tack; the analysis 
and the choice should rest with them, since 
they can best judge their inner desires. 
Recently a distinguished colleague of mine, 
recalling his own perplexity subsequent to 


information as 


his graduation, voiced a belief in the efficacy 
of guidance to remove similar uncertainty 
from the paths of students in his charge. 
Would he himself have been happier or 
achieved more if he had been ‘‘guided’’? 
He could have accomplished far less and still 
been called successful. Men in his situation 
feel elated when they have counseled a boy 
concerning his career, and the latter is grate- 
ful and temporarily happy. Identical feel- 
ings of elation, gratitude and happiness 
result, however, when an older friend solves 
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a baffling problem in geometry for a boy, \ birthright to order their own lives, the zest 


but we may well question whether the total 
result in either case has been advantageous. 
Unfortunately for this educational proce- 
dure, the entire problem of career adjust- 
ment does not gather itself in one knot which 
can be cut once for all, but it arises in dif- 
ferent phases year after year; and a seem- 
ingly fixed law of nature makes the boy 
strongest who solves his own career prob- 


lems as well as his mathematical exercises. 
Indeed, to presume to give authoritative 
vocational guidance borders on arrogation, 
since the ability to predict the one-best voca- 
tion for an individual seems to fall in that 
category of powers, even more baneful than 


a knowledge of birth control and of poison 
gas, too dangerous socially to be entrusted 
to man in his present stage of evolution. 
Although social trends of a large group may 
be foretold statistically with fair reliability, 
for some inscrutable reason, related perhaps 
to the evolutionary process, definite knowl- 
edge of the future in the affairs of the indi- 
vidual, like Eden’s apple, is forbidden. It 
seems that the solution of the career problem 
of one man or in the face of a 
kaleidoscopic future, constitutes an instance 
of divination that transcends the wisdom of 
the race and is, therefore, withheld. It may 
be that both the individual and _ society 
would suffer through fallible human assign- 
ments if occupational psychology should 
assume to sponsor positive vocational gui- 


woman, 


dance on a comprehensive scale. 

Unless a formula for selective vocational 
guidance could be reduced to such simple 
terms that any youth could apply it for 
himself, it would place the oncoming gen- 
erations at the merey of their elders. Par- 
ents are inclined to dictate to their children, 
and the human ego of older men, regardless 
of their own life failures or the obsolescence 
of their views, impels them to advise juve- 
niles about their careers. Hence, a guidance 
formula might rob young people of their 


jand challenge of which afford life’s chief 


motivation and inspiration, and the respon. 
sibility for which is the most vital influence 
in education. 

From the social view-point, through ex. 
cessive guidance the salubrity of nature’s 
statistical method of selecting the competent 
might be subverted because of the continu- 
ance of outmoded ideologies. The morrow 
would be unduly influenced by the patterns 
of yesterday, and the adaptability of oceu- 
pations to changing social conditions 
through the natural succession of genera- 
tions would be impaired. The infinite 
variations resulting from the permutations 
and combinations of free occupational 
choice seem to be an important factor in 
social vigor, if we may judge from the long 
stagnant centuries of predetermined life 
patterns prior to the present scientific age 
Hence, any consideration of vocational gui- 
dance should not overlook the possible indi- 
vidual and social disadvantages involved 

Worse yet, autocratic government, be it 
fascist, communist or new-dealist, in the 
name of economic efficiency, would some day 
seize upon a formula of vocational guidance 
to regiment in detail the lives of its citizens. 
If any one doubts the disposition of govern- 
ment to control the minutiae of private lives, 
let him read the regulations of certain Euro- 
pean countries or the last agricultural act 
and be convinced. Spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration as well as 
others have already envisioned vocational 
guidance as a federal function and respon- 
sibility. 

Although misapplied positive guidance 
would seem to be futile and mischievous, 
negative or cautionary guidance, whicli is 
feasible in a measure, may be beneficial 
Guidance away from vocations for which 4 
youth is clearly not fitted may be an impor- 
tant and proper function of higher educa- 
tion, since both the individual and society 
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ay be benefited thereby. Just as a filling 
tation attendant in Nebraska might be able 

tell a passing motorist that one road to 
\ew York is closed yet be quite unable to 
alyise him which of a thousand possible 
pen ways would be the most suitable for his 
particular car-power and his taste for scen- 
ery, so a qualified adviser, recognizing cer- 
tain deficiencies which have been proven to 
he obstacles to a given voeation, may warn a 
south against entering therein, although 
alvice as to the best of a thousand other 
ceupations may be beyond his ken. A 
physical analogy will make the point clear. 
[fa full-grown boy ean not hft a 300-pound 
weight, patently he should not enter an 

«upation which requires daily the lifting 
f weights above 300 pounds, yet there may 
be numerous other callings involving lighter 
weights or no lifting whatever in which he 
might happily engage. Tests, either physi- 
‘al or mental, may indicate what to avoid 
but not what to follow. 

Many boys rate high on practically every 
onceivable test for aptitudes; they have no 
lind spots in their native endowment. For 
such ten-talented people, interests rather 
than capacities will determine the best 
hoice of vocation. Where there are atro- 
plied or neglected faculties, remedial train- 
¢ in reading habits, in concentration 
abits or in execution habits (skills) may 
show certain observed inaptitudes to be 
more apparent than real. Such remedial 
attention at Lehigh University has improved 
the effectiveness of the students involved 20 

oU per cent. as compared to control 


“roups. 

At best, vocational requirements, because 

their complexity, do not constitute a 
ogical system for rating the educational 
‘apacities of youth. Just as the amount of 
uber in a log is not measured by whether 
the log will pass through the door of a 
‘urniture factory, so the divers talents of a 
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the 


entrance requirements to a vocation. If 


boy are not measured rationally by 
colleges can select the educable, discover and 
develop their latent powers, we may safely 
trust the forces of social organization to 
adapt those developed powers to beneficial 
use in future occupations. It is better to 
expect the product of such education to 
shape the affairs of to-morrow than to at- 
tempt to mold citizens for a shifting to- 
morrow after the vocational patterns of 
to-day. 

Higher education itself, through entrance 
requirements, makes a major separation of 
the population according to native capaci- 
ties, which with improvement in admissions 
selectivity in the stronger independent insti- 
tutions grows in importance. The finer sub- 
groupings through choices of curricula are 
of less significance, since specifically useful 
knowledge is chiefly acquired subsequent to 
eraduation. Happily, a satisfactory selec- 
tion of college course largely determines a 
vocation and, at the same time, provides 
basic preparation for its successful pursuit. 
Most college education, therefore, inciden- 
tally gives reliable aid to those of the intel- 
lectual group in their quest for vocational 
direction, in addition to the primary bene- 
fits. 

Society has a right to expect those whom 
colleges select and graduate to be of leader- 
ship caliber. If a university with library, 
lectures, exhibits and curricula does not 
reveal to a student his interests and apti- 
tudes, the failure is less an indictment of 
the college than of the student. Neither the 
science of chemistry nor the ramifications of 
vocational choice can be resolved at a sitting, 
but both may properly be reflected in the 
certification at graduation. Edueation 
based too definitely on vague vocational apti- 
tudes may be largely futile so far as the 
individual is concerned and actually subver- 


sive in its service to society. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WOMEN TEACHERS IN EIRE 

Ir is reported in the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement that a rule of the Irish De- 
partment of Education, announced some months 
ago, which makes sixty years the age at which 
women national teachers must retire, is to take 
The rule is 
committee of the 
In a state- 


effect in the present school year. 
the 
I.N.T.O. maintains that it is unjust. 


harsh, and executive 
ment which has just been published, the com- 
mittee points out that one of the effects of the 
rule will be to prevent most women teachers 
To qualify 


b] 


for these, a teacher must have given forty years 


from enjoying full pension rights. 


service; under the new rule, therefore, it will be 
necessary for a teacher to have entered the ser- 
vice at the age of twenty and to have obtained 
eredit for service during each of the succeeding 
years. It is possible for a woman teacher to 
enter the service at the age of twenty—if she 
passes all her examinations in the preparatory 
college and the training college—but, according 
to the I.N.T.O. statement, few women do enter 
at that age. And, in the years between twenty 
and sixty, it seems all too easy to lose credit for 
single days, and so to lose credit for the years 
in which these days have been lost. 

The Times states that two ways of lessening 
the hardship resulting from the operation of the 
new rule have been proposed. Women might 
be eredited with five years’ service in addition 
to the service which they should have given on 
The additional period 
If the 


department could not see its way to grant the 


reaching the age of sixty. 
would enable them to claim full pensions. 


addition, it is suggested that pensions for women 
teachers should be ealeulated on a basis of one 
seventieth of the teacher’s salary instead of on 
the present basis of one eightieth. One seven- 
tieth of the salary multiplied by the number of 
the teacher’s years of service would put women 
teachers retiring after thirty-five years’ service 
into the same position financially as that of 
teachers retiring after forty years. The execu- 
tive committee of the I.N.T.O. will demand this 
concession, if the department persists in requir- 
ing the retirement of women teachers at sixty 


years of age. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FILM LIBRARIES 

THe Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
has announced the formation of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Film Archives, which wil] 
be open to recognized private, semi-official and 
national film libraries. The charter members 
are: The Cinematheque Frangaise, Paris; The 
Reichsfilmarchiv, Berlin; The National Fil, 
Library, London; The Museum of Modern Ar 
Film Library, New York. 

The purpose of this International Federation 
is to develop closer cooperation between thy 
film archives of the member countries in order 
that the greatest possible use may be made of 
the historical, educational 
all countries for non-commercial purposes. The 
need for such an organization to lessen duplica- 
tion of effort and greatly inerease the results 
obtained individually had for some time been 
recognized by the directors of the four signa 
The four directors met to- 
gether several times in Paris during the past 
summer. The first meeting took place in May 
at the opening of the Exhibition of Thre 
Centuries of American Art given by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art at the invitation of the 
French Government at the Musée du Jeu de 


and artistic films of 


tory institutions. 


Paume, one section of which was devoted to 
the motion picture. 

Common interests expressed at this first meet 
ing led to a second, which took place upon th: 
oceasion of the Gala Soirée of American films 
selected by the Cinematheque Francaise from 
its own archives and given to a distinguished 
audience in honor of the Museum of Moder 
Art Film Library. According to the official 
announcement : 


A practical basis for mutual cooperation was 
reached, not without difficulties arising through dif 


outlook and more, of 


ferences of national even 


varying legal and other cireumstances obtaining 


It was in very large measur 
the 


in the four countries. 
due to the efforts of M. Henri Langlois, of 
Frangaise, that the 
launched and to those of M. Yves Chataigneau, 


Cinematheque project was 


permanent general secretary of the Office of Prime 
Minister, and Mlle. Suzanne Borel, Bureau of CU! 
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Relations of the Foreign Office, that minor 
ties were ironed out and the scheme brought 
pletion. Miss Olwen Vaughan, of the Na- 

Film Library, and Herr Frank Hensel, of the 
ichsfilmarehiv, were indefatigable in their efforts 
nd in their acceptance of the problems that had 
ved: both of them flew to Paris more than 
onsiderable personal inconvenience so that 


he s 


wtion might be obtained. 


The central offiees of the federation will be 
seated in the Palais Royal in Paris in quarters 
ide available by the French Government. It 
| act as a clearing house between the mem- 
bers and will also serve as a source of infor- 


mation for any similar organizations not yet 
members of the federation. M. Georges 
Franju has been eleeted executive secretary in 
charge of the work of the central office. 

The members of the federation will meet an- 
la an international congress. The first 
congress Will be held in New York City in Au- 
gust, 1939. It is believed that the film archives 
of several additional countries will join the 
at this congress. 

Membership in the International Federation 
t Film Arehives will be open to national, semi- 
official and reeognized private film archives, pro- 
vided these organizations have for their prime 
bject the conservation of films, the ecompila- 
tion of national and private film reeords and, if 
desired, the projection of films for a non-com- 
mercial purpose, either historie, pedagogie or 
irtistic. Film arehive organizations will be ad- 
mitted only when their own rules are similar to 
the striet regulations already in foree at the 
National Film Library of England, the Reichs- 
filmarchiv, the Cinematheque Francaise and the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. The 
federation will rigorously exclude any institu- 
or organization which would make use of 
's ims for any commercial purpose. 


THE CLOSING OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF DAYTON, OHIO 


\ MONEY shortage forced the closing of the 


Dayton publie sehools on October 28 for an in- 
feinite period. A delegation of officials and 
fet : 

jusiness men has urged Governor Martin L. 


‘Oo summon a special session of the Legis- 
re to provide funds. 
the dispateh printed in The New York Times 
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Thirty-four thousand students and 1,300 teachers 
and employees left the schools, possibly not to 
return until after January 1. 

‘*No after the 
Governor Davey of the request for a special session. 


comment until election,’’ said 
‘This is chiefly a local problem due to the fact that 
Dayton is the only large city in Ohio that has not 
levied additional taxes for its schools.’’ 

Dr. David Sutton, finance director of the State’s 
Department of Education, said the Legislature 
might provide temporary relief to hard-pressed 
school systems by extending present taxes and ap 
propriations from which the state school founda 
tion derives revenue. 

Dr. Sutton said that to re-enact liquid fuel and 
cigarette taxes or to appropriate sales tax funds 
for school purposes for 1939 would enable local dis- 
tricts to sell notes anticipating the state’s grants. 

Declining tax revenues have resulted in a $17, 
000,000 deficit in the state school foundation fund, 
further imperiling the marketability of school notes. 
Both Republican and Democratic candidates for 
governor in the November election have pledged 
themselves to fund or pay this deficit, and to put 
the foundation program on a solvent basis. 

Superintendent Emerson Landis, of the Dayton 
schools, said that a two-mill special levy on which 
Dayton voters are to pass next month would solve 
the system’s financial problems for next year, but 
that state aid was needed to provide for operation 
of schools in November and December. The present 
deficit is $61,000. 

Richard Withrow, member of the school board 
who has eriticized the closing order, announced that 
he would seek an injunction to compel the board 
to reopen the schools. He asserted that the closing 
was unnecessary at this time and ‘‘looked too much 
like a move to foree the public to vote on the two 
mill levy.’’ 

The proposed levy, to provide $500,000 annually 
for five years, is on the ballot. It requires a 65 per 
cent. vote to carry. 

On a proposal by Lewis B. Rock, publisher of 
The Dayton and Herald, a 
county public advisory committee will act ‘‘to build 


efficiency and confidence in the handling of publie 


Journal permanent 


funds in the county, city and school distriets.’’ To 
guard against a recurrence of the present condi 
tions, the committee will examine all public accounts 


periodically. 


As we go to press we learn that on October 
Pleas Null M. Hodapp 


issued a temporary injunction restraining the 


29 Common Judge 


board from closing the schools and that he will 
hear a motion for a permanent injunction in 
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three weeks. Actual resumption of classroom 


work, however, remained problematical, as 


Superintendent Landis stated that he was with- 
out power to reopen schools without the consent 


of the board. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

At the inaugural exercises of the High School 
of Science in New York City held for the pur- 
pose of installing its first principal, Dr. Morris 
Meister, speakers representing the Board of 
Education, scientific organizations and educa- 
tion departments of universities stressed the 
concept of a new type of secondary school de- 
voted to ineuleating in students scientific atti- 
tudes and the scientifie way of life for living in 
the modern world. 

David H. Moskowitz, of the High School Di- 
vision of the Board of Superintendents, pre- 
sided. 
intendent Frederick Ernst, in charge of high 
schools; Alberto 
Bonaschi; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, general secre- 


The speakers included Associate Super- 


Commissioner of Education 
tary of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; Dr. Thomas Briggs, pro- 
fessor of secondary education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Wessley Burn- 
ham, principal of Haaren High School; A. 
Mortimer Clarke, principal of De Witt Clinton 
High School, and Dr. Morris Meister, the newly 
inducted principal of the school, formerly di- 
rector of science in the junior high schools. 
Dr. Meister in his response said in part that 
the cultured person must have an understanding 
and appreciation of the “classies of human ex- 
which inelude not only the sympho- 
nies of Beethoven, the paintings of Rembrandt 
and the sonnets of Shakespeare, but also the 


perience,” 


classic experiments of science, which are part of 


the culture of a new age. He illustrated his 
remarks by presenting Faraday’s classie experi- 
ment in generating electricity by eutting lines 
of force. He pointed out the meaning to society 
of such experiments by suggesting the conse- 
quences in daily life if all knowledge of Fara- 
day’s experiment were taken from us. He con- 
tinued : 

Because of the impact of science upon daily life, 
the school must present the social significance of 
science. The like the 


scientist, like Faraday, dedicated to painstaking 


school of science must be 
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pursuit of truth. Its students must be taught to 
push aside superstition and prejudice, to ayoig 
jumping to conclusions, in all the activities of life. 
If the scientific attitude prevailed throughout map. 
kind, all of the world’s evils would be mitigated, 
. . . Here we hope to attract the future Newtons, 
Faradays and Einsteins. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Pusiic Works ADMINISTRATION allotments to 
the University of Michigan during the past three 
$2,522,250, making 
possible a building program of approximately 
$6,000,000 for next year. This provides for the 
construetion of three men’s dormitories, includ- 


months have amounted to 


ing one for students in the School of Medicine, 
a women’s dormitory, a student health service 
building and additions to the University Hos- 
pital and the Dental School. 

The most recent of the PWA grants provides 
$630,000 to be used in building a men’s dormi- 
tory to house 410 students to be erected at a 
cost of $1,150,000, and for the improvement of 
the central heating system of the university. 
Planned as a four-story building with brick 
exterior and stone trim, the new dormitory will 
be modeled after the Mosher-Jordon and Union 
dormitory developments and will be placed 
southeast of the campus near the College of 
Engineering. Approximately $250,000 will be 
used to improve the heating system. The uni- 
versity’s share of $770,000 for these two projects 
will be financed by a self-liquidating loan to be 
paid off with profits from the dormitory’s opera- 
tion. An earlier allotment of $945,000 will make 
possible the construction of a $200,000 medical 
dormitory and the completion of the dormitory 
unit of the Men’s Union. This dormitory will 
accommodate 850 men. 

The new dental unit, to be known as the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation School of Children’s Den- 
tistry, Graduate and Post-graduate Study was 
made possible by a gift from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek together with a 
PWA grant for $193,500. The total amount 
available for the project is $430,000. This den- 
tal building will contain offices, seminar rooms, 4 
children’s dentistry clinic, an auditorium to hold 
400, research laboratories, lounges and a new 
department for seven divisions of dental study. 

The new women’s dormitory, to cost $1,000, 
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000, intended to house 356 students, will be a 
nuation of the Mosher-Jordon development 


nt) 
Olid 


un eight years ago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 
Tue fourth annual meeting of the National 
Association of School Secretaries was held in 
conjunction with the convention of the National 
Edueation Association in New York City from 
June 26 to 30, with about 300 secretaries at- 
tending. There is at present a total membership 
f over sixteen hundred, representing every state 
Distriet of Columbia. 

An interesting program of meetings, including 
a round table conference, was held with speakers 
iational recognition. The subject of “What 
stitutes the Professional Attitude of a School 
Margaret 
vice-president, was presented and dis- 
The asso- 


Secretary” under the leadership of 
Kernan, 
issed at the round table conference. 
tion is emphasizing the factors which econ- 

professional attitude for the school 

Lecture courses and institute pro- 

are being planned this year by secre- 

local and state organizations affiliated 

h the national association. 

President Louise Henderson has been invited 
to address the County Institute to be held in 
Ar- 
rangements are being made by Mrs. Mina Bur- 

‘tt, member of the Exeeutive Committee, for 
the meeting of the southern secretaries in Dallas, 
Texas, on November 25 and 26. The eastern 
states conference will be held in connection with 
the Ameriean Association of School Administra- 
tors in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25 and 26, 
1939. The 1939 meeting of the organization will 
be held in San Franeiseo in connection with the 
summer convention of the National Education 
Association. 


Los Angeles, California, on November 18. 


A special tribute is again paid to the leaders 
of the National Edueation Association and to the 
School Superintendents for their encouragement 


and able assistance rendered the organizers of 


this secretarial group. 


M. ALVINA CARROLL 


THE PITTSBURGH MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
THE annual convention of the National Coun- 
| for the Social Studies will be held at the Wil- 
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liam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh on Friday and 
Saturday, November 25 and 26. 

The programs take into consideration prac- 
tically every phase of the social studies from 
The 
opening general session on Friday morning will 


the elementary school to the university. 


include addresses by Cornelius D. Scully, mayor 

’ Pittsburgh; Ben G. Graham, superintendent 

public schools, Pittsburgh; the Rev. Paul 

Campbell, superintendent of parish schools, 
Pittsburgh Diocese; Phyllis Warner, London, 
England, and Carl Wittke, Oberlin College. 

A series of five luncheons for the informal 
discussion of current topics in the social studies 
is scheduled for Friday noon, with the following 
topics and speakers: “Teaching the Constitu- 
tion,” Charles H. Coleman, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College; “What Principles of 
Labor Organization Can Be Taught in the 
Schools?,” Carroll R. Daugherty, Wage-and- 
Hour Administration, Washington; “How So- 
cial Scientists are Contributing to the Rebuild- 
ing of the South,” A. K. King, University of 
North Carolina; Social 
Studies,” staff of the Progressive Edueation 
Association; “How the Social Studies Might 
Help Modern Youth,” William G. Kimmel. 

Sectional meetings will be held on Friday 
“Social Studies in the 
Elementary School,” speakers, Helen A. Grilli, 
New York City; Myrna I. Schuck, New York 
City; Mary Canty, Pelham, N. Y.; Mary G. 
Kelty, Chicago. 
High School,” speakers, Dorothy Bovee, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Oliver 5. Heckman, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University ; 
George B. Wynne, Exmore-Willis Wharf, Va. 
“Social Studies in the Senior High School,” 
speakers, William B. Featherstone, Columbia 
University; Hazel Taylor, Philadelphia; Hall 
Bartlett, Garden City, N. Y. 

At the annual dinner on Friday evening, Dr. 
C. C. Barnes, of Detroit, will deliver his presi- 
This will be followed by the 
presentation of the Yearbook, edited by Ruth 
West, Spokane, Washington, which will be dis- 
cussed by Howard E. Wilson, Harvard Univer- 


“Evaluation in the 


afternoon as follows: 


“Integration in the Junior 


dential address. 


sity, and James Quillen, California, and an ad- 
dress will be made by Carroll R. Daugherty, 
of the Wage-Hour Administration, Washington. 
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Section meetings for Saturday morning have 
been planned by Erling M. Hunt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. These include a see- 
tion on visualization in the elementary schools, 
one on visualization in the secondary schools, 
and one on the use of the radio in schoolroom 
Lloyd Ramseye, of the Ohio State 


University, and Margaret Harrison, of the Pro- 


instruction. 


gressive Education Association, will be among the 
speakers. There will follow a general luncheon 
meeting, at which there will be a diseussion en- 
titled “How Should a Funetional Program in 
The speak- 
ers will include H. S. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Gary, Ind.; Cecil Parker, Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich.; 8. P. 
McCutcheon, the Ohio State University, and 
H. B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


the Social Studies be Organized?” 


versity. 

Arrangements will be made for visits to the 
Mellon Institute and to the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing. Registration will be free for all who show 
membership cards in the National Council for 
the Social Studies or in a state or local organi- 


zation. The fee for others will be fifty cents. 


THE CONFERENCE ON NEGRO ADULT 
EDUCATION AT THE HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 

On October 20 to 22, 1938, there was held at 
Hampton Institute, under the joint auspices of 
the Ameriean Association for Adult Education, 
the Associates in Negro Folk Edueation and 
the Extension Department of Hampton Insti- 
tute, the first Negro Adult Edueation Confer- 
United States. The general topic 
“Adult the 


ence in the 


considered was Edueation and 
Negro.” 

The opening session was under the chairman- 
ship of the director of extension, William M. 
Cooper, of Hampton Institute. He expressed 


its objectives as follows: 


We are beginning the first conference of this 
type for Negroes in the South. The purpose of 
this conference, as some of you know, is to bring 
the 


the nation as a whole and 


to those who attend conditions and trends 


of adult 
the outlook toward strengthening educational out- 


education in 


look in the South and in all the states where there 
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is a considerable number of Negroes and where the 
work seems to be in need of greater strength. 


Dr. Arthur Howe, president of the institute. 
While 
a number of speakers presented theses on various 
phases of adult education, the conference ep. 
cerned itself directly with the conditions, need 
and trends in adult education for Negroes; ang 
with some of the extension programs being 
actually employed to advance popular educa- 
tion among the colored people. 
were appointed to examine the following sub. 


welcomed the members of the conference. 


Committees 


jects: Government and state aid in Negro edu 
sation; extension programs of adult education; 
teacher training and materials for adult educa- 
tion; and public facilities, forums, press and 
radio. 

Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, national directo 
of the American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion, at the first session gave an address entitled 
“Adult Education: What? Why?” He empha 
sized the fact that while there have been many 
regional educational conferences 
past two years, the meeting at Hampton “is 
the first on Adult Edueation and 
the Negro.” 

Dr. Alain Locke, professor of philosophy at 
Howard University, representative of the Asso 
ciates in Negro Folk Edueation, 
“Negro Needs as Adult Education Opportun- 
ties.” Dr. Lyman Bryson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave an address entitled “Controversial 
Issues and Mass Edueation.” Other speakers 
were: Dr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, National 
Urban League; Miss Rachel Davis DuBois, Ser- 
vice Bureau of Human Relations; Professor I 
O’Hara Lanier, National Youth Administration; 
William M. Cooper, Hampton Institute; Miss 
Ernestine Rose, New York Publie Library; Dr. 
George B. Zehmer, University of Virginia; 
Mrs. Eugene Bohannon, Washington, |). ©.; 
the Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Abyssinian Chureli, 
New York City; Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
National Youth Administration; Professor 
James A. Atkins; Miss E. Louise Cooper 2nd 
Professor L. F. Palmer. There was 4 


during 


conference 


diseussed 


panel discussion on the question: “What Shoulc 
be Major Objectives in Adult Education tor 
Negroes ?” 
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The conference was closed with an address 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
oner of Edueation, on “The Federal Govern- 
+ and Mass Edueation.” Dr. Ambrose Cali- 
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ver, senior specialist of the Federal Office of 
Education, was the presiding officer. 

The next meeting will be held at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT issued an order on 
Qetober 31 redueing the postage rate on books 

ne and a half cents a pound. The rate for 

first pound has been seven cents or more, 
lepending on the zone of delivery. The new 

. went into effeet at once and continues until 

y 1, 1939, the end of the fiscal year. The 
eduction will provide large savings, estimated 
t $500,000 a year, to libraries and individuals 
vho use the mails for the transmission of books. 
\r. Roosevelt’s order spoke of it as promoting 
he cultural growth, edueation and development 
the American people.” The signing of the 
rder was witnessed by Representative James 
Mead, of New York, chairman of the House 
Post Office Committee; Dr. Willard Givens, Na- 
tional Edueation Association; Dr. W. L. Darby, 
Federal Couneil of Churehes; Milton Ferguson, 
\merican Library Association; George Johnson, 
National Catholie Edueation Association; Dr. 
John C. Merriam, Carnegie Institution; George 
G. Coehn, Jewish Welfare Board; Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education; Mor- 
ris Ernst, National Committee to Abolish Postal 

nation Against Books. 


l 


ES R. Kinuian, JR., editor of the Tech- 

1) Review, has been appointed to fill the 
ewly established post of executive assistant to 
the president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology, Dr. Karl T. Compton. Mr. Killian 
vill participate in the administration of the 
ustitute and will take over some of the responsi- 
iilities which have been earried by Vice-presi- 
nt Vannevar Bush, who on the first of the 
t becomes president of the Carnegie Institu- 

n of Washington. He will also be chairman 

' the Board of Publications of the Technology 


EN J. Ross has been appointed to the 


established position of executive director 
“president’s program” at Princeton Uni- 

Mr. Ross was a representative of his 
n the Graduate Couneil of the university 


for ten years. He will supervise the campaign 
for the sum of $7,000,000 instituted in 1935 
by President Dodds to provide a new library, 
an endowment for new scholarships and the en- 
largement of the School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Dr. JosepH H. Wiis, dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has resigned to become 
director of social sciences of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City. He will take up 
this work on February 1. His 
dean of the Wharton School will be Dr. Alfred 
H. Williams, professor of industry. Simulta- 
neously, Dr. Harry Loman, who has been vice- 
dean since 1933, becomes associate dean. 


successor as 


Reaina C. M. BurKg, assistant superintendent 
of the New York City Board of Education, was 
elected associate superintendent at a meeting of 
the board on October 26. As a member of the 
Board of Superintendents, Miss Burke, who has 
been in the city school service since 1900, will 
receive a salary of $12,500. 

GRACE M. McGuire has been elected a mem- 
ber of the New York City Board of Higher 
Edueation. She sueceeds Ernest S. MeDonald, 
who recently resigned. Miss McGuire is 
tary of the Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, a 
director of the Vitamin D Testing Laboratory, 
a member of the American Chemical Society 
for the Ad- 


secre- 


and of the American Association 
vancement of Science. 

ETHEL F. HuGGarp, principal of Junior High 
School 162, Brooklyn, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed an acting member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers owing to the retirement of Dr. Mar- 


been 


Miss Huggard served as an 


garet E. Lacey. g 
acting examiner last year before the appoint- 
Her 


new 


ment of Examiner Joseph Jablanower. 
present assignment will continue until a 
examiner is appointed as a result of a test to 
be held by the Municipal Civil Service Com- 


mission. 
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Minister of Edueation for 


England, has been appointed First Lord of the 


LoRD STANHOPE, 
He has been succeeded as Minister 
of Edueation by Earl De La Warr, who had 
previously held the post of Lord of the Privy 
Seal. 


Admiralty. 


At the University of Missouri, the title of 
eonferred on J. D. Eliff, 
professor of high-school administration; on Dr. 
H. M. Belden, professor of English, and on 
Dr. C. W. Greene, professor of physiology and 


emeritus has been 


pharmacology. 


Dr. 
head of the 
the School of Edueation of the University of 


E. G. BLAcKSTONE has been appointed 


commercial education division in 


Southern California, Los Angeles. 


At the University of North Carolina, Carl M. 
White, formerly librarian at Fisk University, has 
been appointed university librarian. He _ sue- 
ceeds Robert B. Downs, who has resigned ; Dr. 
H. Epps, head of the department of classics 
and ancient history at Furman University, has 


been appointed associate professor of Greek. 


Mary Brown, who has been librarian of the 
San Leandro Publie Library, Calif., since its 
establishment in 1905, has tendered her resigna- 


tion. She will be succeeded by Marie E. Tinsley. 


SisteR Mary Reparata, O.P., director of the 
Rosary College Library School of River Forest, 
Ill., is on leave of absence for one year, during 
which she will serve on the staff of the Vatican 
Library in Rome as eataloguer and guest lee- 
turer. Before returning to Rosary College she 
will study the organization and administration of 
other libraries on the continent and in England. 


Dr. FRANK H. FIncu has resigned as director 
of vocational rehabilitation and special study in 
the Ohio State Department of Education in 
order to accept a position on the staff of the 
University of Illinois. His new work will in- 
clude the establishment of graduate courses in 
the field of guidanee and personnel work. 


D. H. 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation in the 


DABELSTEIN, for the past two years 


St. Paul schools, has been appointed director 
of vocational rehabilitation and special educa- 
State Department of 


tion in the Minnesota 


Edueation. 
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Dr. FRANCIS SCHAEFER, associate professor oj 
education at Fordham University, has pee, 
elected secretary of the Municipal Civil Seryie, 
Commission of New York City. He takes thy 
place of Dr. Wallace S. Sayre, who was recent); 
promoted to the rank of commissioner. | 


Dr. NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER, president of 
Columbia University, is chairman of a committe 
formed to raise money for relief in Czeehoslo. 
vakia. The committee is composed of prominent 
men from all parts of the country. 
be administered by the Red Cross. 


Funds will 


ARNE Rag, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the 
granted a leave of absence in order to become 


University of Oregon, has been 


executive secretary of the National Editoria| 
Association. 

Dr. WitutiAM H. NEWMAN, who has held ar 
executive with Marshall Field 
Company, has aecepted an appointment in th 
faculty of the School of Business Administra 
tion of Miami University, during the absence o! 
Professor Paul E. Malone, who is serving as 
research analyst for the Works Progress Admir 


position 


istration in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. EvuGENE <A. COLLIGAN, 
Hunter College, New York, was elected at 


president of 


Cincinnati meeting president of the Associatio: 
of Urban Universities to sueceed Dr. Raymon 
Walters, president of the University of (Cin- 
cinnati. The association will meet next year 1 
New York City. 

Dr. CHARLES E. PRALL, dean of the Schoo! o! 
Edueation, University of Pennsylvania, has 
sailed for England to make a year’s study 0! 
higher education in England and Scotland. 1): 
Frank W. Schockley will serve as acting dean 
for the current year. 

Dr. WituiaAm B. Munro, professor of his 
tory and government at the California Institute 
of Technology, formerly Jonathan Trumbul 
professor of American history at Harvard Uw 
versity, gave the annual Founder’s Day addres 
at the University of Southern California. Hi 
spoke on the function of a university in a trans! 
tion era. 


Dr. Homer P. Ratney, director of the Amer 
ican Youth Commission of the American Cou! 
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Edueation, spoke on October 28 at the 
+h annual meeting of the Association of 
School Librarians of Maryland, which was held 
+ the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Rurus C. Harris, president of Tulane 
University, was the principal speaker on Oc- 
‘ober 25 at exercises marking the fourth anni- 
versary of the founding of Dillard University. 


Dr. Ropert C, CLOTHIER, president of Rut- 
vers University, opened the junior-senior chapel 
sessions of the New York University College of 
Arts and Pure Seienee and the College of En- 
Others who will address the 
dents during the current academic year include: 


stu- 


y "no 
rineering. 


leyan University; Dr. James N. Vaughan, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Fordham University; Dr. 
Allan V. Heely, head master, Lawrenceville 
School, N. Y., and Dr. David Porter, head mas- 
ter, Mount Hermon, Mass., School. 


Dr. FreperIcK H. CRAMER, professor of his- 
tory at Mount Holyoke College, is giving three 
weekly lectures on “Edueation and the State in 
the Roman Empire” at the Harvard Graduate 
Edueation. The lectures trace the 
levelopment of Roman schools and _ universi- 


School of 


ties as a means of propaganda for the ag- 
grandizement of the state. 


Dr. GeorcE Jay Situ, who retired on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, as a member of the Board of 
the New York City Board of 
Edueation, after having served since the original 
board was named in 1898, died on October 29. 
He was seventy-two years old. 


Examiners of 


Professor ABIAL Brown Davis, founder of 
the Mount Vernon, N. Y., High School, now 
known as “the A. B. Davis High School” and 
lor thirty-four years its principal, died on Oc- 


tober 29 at the age of eighty years. 
Mrs. SARAH CARNEY WHELTON, formerly 


supervisor of musie in the Boston public schools, 
died on October 26 at the age of seventy-six 
years, 

HerMAN Serpert, of Newark, N. J., for 
twenty-one years until his retirement in 1935 
supervisor of physieal education in the Bayonne 
schools, died on October 27 at the age of sev- 


a7 


ity-four years. 
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CHARLES HALE, who before his retirement 
was professor of English at Rutgers University, 
died on October 6. He 


with the university for twenty-five years. 


had been connected 


Dr. JOSEPH ANTHONY VAETH, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages at the New York 
University College of Arts and Pure Science, 
and a member of the faculty for twenty-three 
years, died on October 3 at the age of sixty- 
two years. 

TWENTY-FIVE hundred mothers of sehool chil- 
dren joined the New York City school and health 
authorities when schools opened in September in 
the first health registration of the pupils. Mem- 
bers of the Associations, the 
Queens Borough Federation of Mothers Clubs 


United Parents 


and other civie groups aided in the clerical work 
The 


registration cards identified each child by sex, 


and interviewing in more than 600 schools. 


race and date of birth; gave the name of the 
family physician and noted whether the child 
had had diphtheria, measles, whooping cough or 
searlet fever. 
mation to be obtained from a medical examina- 
Mothers were urged to take their children 


Space was left for other infor- 


tion. 
to a private physician if they could afford to do 
so; if they could not afford private care a request 
for health department examination and diph- 
immunization, if might be 


theria necessary, 


signed at the bottom of the card. Parents and 
guardians received a statement from Dr. John 
L. Rice, commissioner of health, explaining that 
a health certificate is required of each pupil on 
entering school, that vaccination is required by 
law and that diphtheria immunization is equally 
important. Parents able to afford an examina- 
tion fee received a card to be filled in by a private 
physician and were told to return it within ten 
days. About 40,000 children were registered. 
THE faculties of New York City institutions 
of higher learning are cooperating with WYNC, 
the New York City 
Station, 
offered 
schedule of adult educational programs. 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons at 
4:30, Hunter College presents courses in as- 


Municipal Broadeasting 


in several series of lecture courses 
as a unit in the municipal station’s 


very 


tronomy, home economics, meteorology, geology, 
New 


broadeasts a 


choral reading and the social sciences. 


York University presents two 
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week. One, on “Books and Authors,” is broad- 
east Thursdays at 2:15, and the other, an un- 
staged program from a classroom at Washing- 
ton Square College, on Friday mornings at 
10: 30, in which Professor A. A. Friedrich dis- 
eusses “Current Events Problems.” The fae- 
ulty of Brooklyn College offers a music appre- 
ciation course every Wednesday at 1:05 P.M. 
and a weekly dramatie sketch by the College 
Dramatie Society on Thursdays at 3:15. Cur- 
rent events are also discussed from the assembly 
of the College of the City of New York on 
Thursdays at 1:05, followed shortly by a series 
of organ recitals from the college by Dr. Charles 
Heinroth. 

THE Medical College of the University of Vir- 
vinia, Richmond, has received from the estate of 
the late Bettie Davis Wood securities valued at 
slightly more than one million dollars. This will 
be added to the endowment funds of the institu- 
tion and used for general purposes. This be- 
quest will be known as the Judd B. Wood and 
Bettie Davis Wood Memorial, named for the 
late Dr. Wood, who was a dentist of Richmond, 
and his wife, who together provided the bequest. 

CoMPLETION of the $100,000 endowment fund 
for the alumnae house at Vassar College has been 
announced. The first $50,000 was given in 1937 
by the donors of the house, Mrs. Elon Hunting- 
ton Hooker, of Greenwich, Conn., and her sister, 
Mrs. Avery Coonley, of Washington. The bal- 
ance has been contributed by other members of 


the alumnae association. 


Dr. GrorGeE F. BowerMAN, librarian of the 
District of Columbia Publie Library, has asked 
the commissioners to inelude $500,000 in the 
1940 budget to begin construction of the pro- 
jeeted new library building at John Marshall 
Place and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., already 
authorized by the Congress. The request was 
made at a supplementary hearing on this item, 
which was included by the Board of Trustees 
of the Free Public Library in estimates for 
the next fiseal year. The building is expected 
to eost approximately $3,500,000. The total 
amount requested by the libraries for 1940 is 
$1,336,751, an inerease of about $743,000 over 
this year. 

THE fourth room to be reserved by the Brook- 
lyn Publie Library for the exclusive use of high- 
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school students, containing about six hundred 
books, has been opened at the Prospect Branch. 
The new room, on the mezzanine floor of the ]j- 
brary, accommodates about twenty-five readers. 
Only students under sixteen years of age wil] be 
permitted to use the library. 


THE British Film Institute is to receive a grant 
of £5,000 from the Carnegie Trustees to meet the 
cost of setting up a central film library in Seot- 
land. The grant will be spread over three years, 
Seotland, it is stated, has been foremost in 
Britain to develop the use of the film for edu- 
cational purposes, and 20 per cent. of the total 
number of projectors in use are to be found 
there. The supply of films is the most difficult 
problem. In some big towns film libraries have 
been established, but other areas still find diff 
culty in satisfying the demands of their teachers 
The solution, it is suggested, lies in the estab- 
lishment of regional film libraries. The experi- 
mental Seottish library will cover all Scotland 
and will supplement the resources of those areas 
with film libraries and assist those that have 


none. 


THE National Adult School Union of London 
is issuing an appeal for funds to assist in the 
development of adult educational work in India, 
where at the last census only 28,000,000 of the 
population of 353,000,000 were listed as literate. 
Since its formation last year the Indian Adult 
Education Society has been developing an ex 
tensive program of work. The present appeal! 
aims at the provision of funds to assist this 
work at a time when the opportunities are said 
to be exceptionally promising. It is also in- 
tended as a token of good will to the people ot 
India. There is no intention to form branclis 
of the British organization in India or to under 
take permanent liabilities there, but money co! 
lected in the name of the National Adult Seloo! 
Union will be under its control. 


Kine Caron of Rumania has signed a decree 
creating an Institute of Social Service, which Is 
to supplement the work of church, school and 
administration in town and village in the spread- 
ing of culture, hygiene and efficiency. Its pres 
dent will have the rank and powers of a minister 
According to the London Times, the organization 
will work through a “house of culture” in each 
town and village. Each of these will have @ 
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section (dispensary, baths and mater- 
nity clinic); an economie section (cooperative, 
hakery, butehery and agricultural implements 
and a eultural seetion (meeting hall, 


store); 
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library, museum and peasant art workshop). 
Students of both sexes from universities and 
high schools will have to take part in the work 


of the institute to qualify for their degrees. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SCHOOLS AND STATESMANSHIP 
TuerE are two prineiples of school adminis- 
tion often negleeted and almost universally 
The first is that the schools 
it to be a mere department of a political 
ent, Whether town, city or state; the 
is that the superintendent of schools 
| actually be that and that the function of 
ird of edueation (or school committee) 
include the work which the superinten- 


rstood. 


t ought to do. 

From the earliest establishment of free public 
schools in the United States, the town meetings 
committees to manage the 
chools. All the way down to the present mo- 

nt, this prineiple has persisted in spite of 
merous attacks upon it. An inspection of any 

for a New England town meeting 

that the town elects its selectmen and 
committee members to form wholly 

and that the selectmen 
thing to do either with the selection of school 
ittee members or with the annual budget 

r the schools or with their management during 
ar. Similarly, boards of education in in- 
ted cities are elected directly by the 
They 
ut separate budgets and exercise general 


elected 


separate 


‘ate bodies have 


separate and distinet bodies. 


‘vision over the schools, through the super- 
tendent. 

In New England eities, perhaps unfortunately, 

las become a eustom to have the mayor a mem- 

the school committee. In consequence, 

ver of instanees, the mayor had used the 

hods and taeties which he employs in 

to his city eouneil, and often tries by 

anagement of the school committee itself 


his own office the directing influence 


‘school system. Misunderstandings often 


t ot such attempts. 
A 


audahle desire of the mayor of Boston to reduce 


‘axes. No one questions the integrity of the 


nor his good purposes in looking over 


‘in point was furnished recently by the 


the school budget, but he violated a first prin- 
ciple of good school administration when he 
asked the legislature to give the mayor power, 
whether permanent or temporary, to exercise 
budgetary control over school affairs in a way 
similar to that which he uses with the budget 
If such a 


concerned with municipal affairs. 
power were granted, it would be a precedent 


out of which might grow serious evils. If the 
city of Boston or any other city wants to start 
an economy program which is to affect all as- 
pects of civie affairs, they will have to eleet 
school committees with this program in mind, 
as well as city councils and mayors. Why? 
Because it is desperately important that the 
education of the future generation be not re- 
garded as a mere department of the city govern- 
ment, like that of streets, water, fire or police. 
A superintendent of schools in a western city 
once understood this principle so well and acted 
on it so decisively that he was able to save the 
The 
city auditor presented himself at the offices of 
the board of education with a demand to inspect 
the books of the board. The superintendent met 
him with the question, “Do you come as a parent 


schools from serious political interference. 


of one of the children in our schools or do you 
come as auditor of the city?” Upon receiving 
the latter answer, the superintendent turned the 
auditor away. Legal decisions have repeatedly 
sustained this point. In 
United States, the school city is slightly dif- 


ferent in territory and boundaries from the 


certain cities of the 


municipal unit, and this acts as a convenience 
in preserving the distinction. 

The second principle, that the superintendent 
should really be superintendent, is also very 
much misunderstood, particularly at the present 
time in New England, and more especially in 
Massachusetts. All too often the persons elected 
to school committee membership are rising young 
politicians, who use this as a stepping stone to 
“higher” office. This, of 
rather general lack of understanding, both of 


course, indieates a 
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the importance of education and of the real 
purpose of the education of the oncoming gen- 
eration—that of aiding in building up at least 
a slightly improved society over the one we have 
to-day. Under such circumstances, school com- 
mittee members use political influences, not the 
least harmless of which is the attempt to make 
appointment through their own personal influ- 
ence. 

The funetion of the school committee is, of 
course, to represent the public in the selection of 
a good superintendent and in the formulation of 
the larger policies of school welfare, such as 
economy, expansion, building progress, rules of 
procedure, and the like. The formulation of 
educational policies should be under the direec- 
tion of the superintendent as leader of the teach- 
ers, and he should, of course, make the widest 
use of teacher talent, by organizing committees 
for study and discussion. He should secure the 
backing of the teachers for his educational poli- 
cies, and should encourage teachers to work out 
their own plans, and should then present (and 
defend) these policies to the board or committee. 
Unless the superintendent secures such coopera- 
tion, he will have to formulate his own eduea- 
tional policies without professional help, or he 
will have to take those formulated by the mem- 
bers of the board, who are unqualified for such a 
task. Human nature can hardly stand the strain 
of such a position, and all too often the smoke of 
battle clings to superintendents who without ade- 
quate support try to impose their own ideas 
upon a school committee and who try to resist 
without any support of the teachers the plans 
brought up and defended by members of the 
committee. 

In consequence of these difficulties, it is com- 
mon knowledge in Massachusetts at present that 
in many cities the committee actually interferes 
in the appointment of teachers and that the 
superintendent by no means is, as he is supposed 
to be, the leader of the teachers in formulating 
policies and the executive of the board. 

When members of a school committee or board 
of education begin to select teachers, when can- 


, 


didates “make the rounds,” visiting school com- 
mittee members before they have actually been 
recommended to the board by the superintendent, 


and when the superintendent is not allowed to 
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and to execute these plans, not much is left of 
any system of good school administration worthy 


the name. 


The superintendent may still be 4 


fairly good man personally, and he may stil] do 


some good. 


Indeed, he may still hang on with 


the thought that, at the least, nobody else eou|d 
do any better. But surely a new spirit of unity 
among superintendents and their supporters who 
believe in good school administration is desper- 
ately needed. A stronger organization of super- 
intendents has been proposed, but what is much 
more important is a thorough understanding 0; 
these two principles of school administration on 
the part of the public. Without them the educa- 
tion of the oncoming generation ean not flourish 
These are important items of subject-matter fo 


civies classes to teach. 

It is pretty well understood that in the casi 
of the state under discussion, Massachusetts, tw: 
very serious mistakes have been made in the 
recent past, one of commission and the other ot 


omission. 


Some years ago, the state board o! 


education, as an effective body, was abolished 
and the responsibility for choosing the state com 


missioner of education was given over into the 
hands of the governor. 


take. 


This was a capital mis- 
It was made by sincere men, but they 


forgot the need for segregating, as much as pos- 
sible, between the political government and the 
educational control. 

The second mistake made by Massachusetts 1s 
shown in its unenviable position to-day as being 
the only one of the forty-eight states without an) 
state standards for the certification of teachers. 
The city of Cambridge, if it wished to do so, 
could appoint a bootlegger to teach Latin. Ther: 
is no law outside of that city itself to prevent 
such an event, and when it is remembered that, 
educationally speaking, Massachusetts 1s ¢ou- 
posed of over three hundred separate and «lis- 
tinct governments, it is easily seen that state 


wide standards 
existent. 


in edueation 


are almost non- 


By that we do not mean to slight th: 
good work of such cities as Quiney and Newton, 


. ° lwod 
which have systematically worked out and live 


up to standardized qualifications for teachers, 


but we do assert that a sovereign state ought ' 
exercise some sovereignty in setting up minimull 


standards, as, indeed, the other forty-seven have 


done. 
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‘ntil Massachusetts reetifies these mistakes, 


a 
al 


l 


| 


the publie generally understands some- 


t 
Lit t 


ne of good school administration, it is not 
y that we shall make the progress appro- 
‘e to the great cause with which education 


JOHN M. BREWER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPE CHAL- 
LENGES THE SCHOOL 

Tue far-reaching events of the past few weeks 
1 the European and world horizons challenged, 


ind continue to challenge, the initiative of the 
teachers of history and the social studies as much 


r more than any period in the history of the 
since the world war. What are some of 


The following represent “topics” or “units” 
vealed in the situation. 


The world war and the Treaty of Versailles. 


This topie takes several weeks of the average high- 


ol history elass, yet, it might well be analyzed 
n in relation to current affairs. Surely, the in- 
istiees of the treaty, the futility of the war and 

inderstanding of European problems are essen- 


at 


rh 


present. 


The League of Nations for maintenance of 
we and the settlement of disputes. The failure 
league to cope with this and other emer- 


m} 


¢ 


BI 


+ 


or} 
gi 


it well motivate discussions and further 


: its machinery and its apparent incom- 
ney in the face of dictatorial action. 
Self-determination (the old and the new ap- 


H 


TIeSS 


’s fervid campaign for the doctrine, following 


Va 


itler’s emphasis upon this subject is 
lest one view it with regard to Wil- 


r. Germany’s leader elaborates more 


and he adds new phases, which no student 


\ 


W 


int to miss. 


Intense nationalism and economic self-suffi- 
Herein lies a need for careful study of 
economy. Can a country remain wholly 


tself by exalting the glories of its race, with- 


t imp 


+? 


uging upon the rights of those who oppose 
Must 


‘ONG UE 


Eth 


nological bases for European hatreds. 


nat 


} 


I 


Vv 


St 


iot a nation live on raw materials 


other nations? Does nationalism im- 
? 


lities of Europe have long since been a 


irritation, whether openly or within nar- 


( 


The territorial boundaries, separat- 


ing people of the same ancestry, have caused much 
concern for statesmen of the past as well as those 
of the present. 

(6) The many and varied phases of European 
geography. To study the geography of Europe is 
a great task. New moves make it even more com- 
plex. Developmental maps enlighten, but here, 
again, the teacher must have gained his knowledge 
well in advance of the present. 

(7) Systems of governments such as fascism, com- 
munism and democracy. This is one of the most 
‘*dangerous’’ topics. As yet, many communities 
are not ready to face the issues and accept the 
fact that their children do not live in a vacuum. 
Consequently, sagacity must prevail. 

(8) World propaganda—its machinery and its 
effects. At the very moment the class discusses 
this topic, the world will be drenched with propa- 
ganda. The press, radio and magazine will resent 
will not be 


9 


your disclosures. The ‘‘ yellow press 
dyed. 

(9) The fallacy of isolation and _ neutrality. 
Should the United States remain isolated and 
neutral? You may think that it should and ean; 
but you must show that it may not. Are we mor- 
ally bound to intervene in European disputes? 

(10) Possible future events in the light of past 
history. Classes can have their greatest joys in 
anticipating future moves. It is chance, to a de- 
gree, yet it can awaken interests and desires to 
study current events. If kept within the boun- 
daries of possibility, thinking can result. 


Little attempt is made here to explain these 
topies to any great degree, for plainly they are 
interwoven into the entire social studies eur- 
riculum. Too, they are very close to the life 
activity of the pupils. The teacher, alone, 
knows that which he has done and is doing to 
guide his pupils into an intelligent analysis of 
them. His is a difficult task. His day has 
come. He is “on the spot.” Curricular revision 
ean not save him now; nor can mere historical 
facts, dates nor trite and time-worn expressions. 


The background of scholastic, intelligent and 


purposive study, plus understanding and tact, 


constitute his main salvation. 

The individual teacher is not the only one 
smitten by this great surge of epochal events. 
To him alone rests not the burden of proof. 
The entire departments of history and the social 
studies of the nation’s schools must back up their 
claims of achievement and adaptability to pupil 
needs, from the mightiest social studies specialist 
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down to the most insignificant of classroom 
teachers. 

We praise the social studies, and rightly so; 
but we realize that their task is becoming more 
acute with each and every move across the seas. 
They can not abrogate their promises of enlight- 
enment for youth. 

Pauu C. POLMANTIER 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 

EDUCATION should not only be training to gain 
a livelihood, but it should be a rich experience 
in the art of living. True education should be 
eoneerned with life itself; it should be joyous, 
vibrant and realistie. In these thrilling times of 
fundamental changes in our national institutions, 
certainly the school must be prepared to train 
youth to live realistically in a real world. Un- 
fortunately, however, in spite of the many pro- 
gressive school systems throughout the country 
most of our schools are still in the lock-step of 
tradition. The curriculum is still in the strait- 
jacket. Many still worship the little red school- 
house and the sacred 3 R’s. We threw out the 
so-called fads and frills when we needed them 
most during the trying years of this depression. 
We must change our points of view. The social 
studies, music, avoeational education, recreation, 
become the essentials in this New America and 
this New Day. They are the necessities if we 
wish to train youth for living. 

American life to-day needs integration most of 
all. We have no focal points; we are drifting. 
We have become opportunists. Education must 
immediately help to focus and give unity to our 
national life. We must stop wishful dreaming 
and do some realistic thinking. The child must 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN NEW YORK 

COMPLETE reorganization and extensive expan- 
sion of the WPA education section in New York 
City for the 1938-1939 school year is announced 
in a report by Lieutenant Colonel Brehon Som- 
ervell, head of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in New York City. The teaching staff is 
being increased from its norm of about 8,000 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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deal with the real issues. Even in arithmetic 
they must meet everyday problems that give 
meaning and satisfaction. Wall-papering , 
room without doors and windows is idiotic. Cybe 
root has no meaning to-day. So many of oy 
school problems are so artificial and without sig. 
nificance to the student. The great need js + 
develop integrated personalities, but there is s» 
much in school life that works against this. Ty 
administration of grades is split up into seg. 
ments; subjects are put into departments; teach- 
ers have become specialists; subjects have heey 
split into pieces; students are cut into slices. I) 
one situation many teachers operate on one 
pupil, while in others each pupil works unde: 
many teachers. Work and play are separated 
Theory and practice are divided. In brief, on 
of the great needs is for education to be inte- 
grated itself. However, there are many efforts 
in the country working for the integrated per- 
sonality through the integrated school curriculum 
which should be praised and multiplied. 

Education is functional. It is a process ot 
learning through doing, achieving and living 
Our attention should not be devoted solely to tl: 
development of skills and techniques, but should 
be given to the handling of life situations as 1 
whole. We still separate the school from the 
community, and this distinction is a pernicious 
one. We still have the cloistered attitude of th 
monastic, who lives apart from the community 
School and community are something separate 
and different. This should not be because they 
are one and the same. Society has given a mai 
date to both school and community to foster « 
richer and finer living in America. 

JAMES Epward RoGers 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 






persons to an anticipated total of 12,000. Th 


recreation staff also will be increased from 3.0") 
to 3,500, which brings the personnel of the edu 
cation and recreation department, under the 
direction of Irving Gerdy, to a total of 20,'" 
individuals, including workers classified as u!- 
skilled, intermediate, skilled, professional auc 
technical, and supervisory. 

“A few projects are being consolidated,” sait 
Colonel Somervell, “Others are being changed 
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but not in faet, and at least one new problems are considered in both. The units 
s being inaugurated, with a staff which which comprise the program of education for 
d to reach 2,000. This project, which home and family life will be expanded as far as 
Cumulative Pupil Reeords, will have as _ the availability of qualified personnel will permit. 
tive the establishment of comprehensive It is expected that the household training 
tive records for all pupils in the entire project will soon be operating to capacity with 
k City school system—-an essential fora @ view to educating jobless girls in domestic 
1 as migratory as ours, in a civilization Work and obtaining employment for them at the 

vhich is becoming inereasingly reecord-minded. conclusion of the course. 
Since the work hinges on the availabilty of ex- In the publie school system proper, the WPA 
record eards and the approval of the elementary schools activity program will be ex- 


7) 


tended to include 72 schools, an increase of five, 
and five problem groups. The activity program 
has been found especially effective in readjusting 
difficult children to normal social and eduea- 
tional life. The present personnel of 200 will 
be augmented by 50, if suitable teachers are 
available. The project will emphasize observa- 
tional testing programs, including special apti- 
tude and intangibles tests. 

The remedial reading and remedial arithmetic 
projects will be combined. Work on these pro)- 
ects is now being done by 1,170 WPA workers 


education, it is impossible to assign 

nel at onee in large numbers. The project 
‘eady installed the system in 15 junior high 
with a staff of 230. Workers will be 
tioned from other education projects as 
- expands, but they will have to undergo 
of training before they are actually 


is expected that 1,000,000 cards for the 
mentary schools, where the work has already 
been approved, will be available within the next 


month. In the meantime, training will continue, 
that when work starts in high schools and 


in 675 schools. In 300 elementary schools 


' ; remedial reading will be taught to 7,000 children, 
oe technical schools we will be ready and in 250 elementary schools 7,500 pupils will 


receive remedial instruction in arithmetic. In 
ranization of other edueation projects addition, remedial teaching in junior high schools 
inder way, Colonel Somervell said, in — wij] be expanded to include 50 schools and will 
ration with Mr. George H. Chatfield rep- serve 2,500 students. In non-publie schools it 
esenting the sponsor, the board of education — will reach 3,500, at 75 locations. Expansion of 
ther technical supervisors. the project is dependent largely upon the pos- 
In order to centralize and facilitate efficient sibility of acquiring qualified personnel, but it 
operation, the adult education project is being is expected that 200 teachers will be added who, 
rganized to operate through five borough if not already trained, are capable of being 
tead of twelve area offices as before. trained in the special methods necessary. 
rehabilitation division will be estab- The personnel of the field activity project will 
hed, with the objeet of renewing lost skills for consist of 750, distributed among 250 schools in 
ble relief clients, and helping to restore the five boroughs, and serving children in day 
’ earning ability. The elementary education camps, on excursions and in the museums to the 
ision will be expanded in its drive against number of 75,000 to 200,000 monthly—depend- 
teracy, and greater efficiency is expected in ing on the weather. 
ng of teachers and preparation of mate- By January 1, 1939, there will be in operation 
als destined to facilitate learning of our lan- in 15 schools teaching centers for the use of 
‘by beginners and prospective citizens. products of the project for development of ob- 
The trade and technieal division will be ex- jective teaching materials and techniques, which 
facilities and qualified personnel, and creates models, maps, figures and other objects 
ed to keep certain of the vocational high which give reality to lessons learned from books. 
pen from 6 to 10 P.M. instead of 5 to 7 ‘These centers will serve both for visual instrue- 
previously planned. Discussion groups tion, using the materials made by the project, 
combined with forums, because social and as distribution points for the materials. 
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Personnel will be increased from 430 to 550. It 
is expected that 30,000 children each month will 
benefit from this program. 

The work of the project for the teaching of lip 
reading depends so much on the availability of 
specially trained teachers that expansion is lim- 
ited. To overcome this difficulty an effort is 
being made to assign workers to make audiometer 
hearing tests as a preliminary to actual teaching. 
Testing of school chiidren’s hearing, however, is 
now mandatory by an act of the state legislature. 
It is therefore being gradually taken over by 
regular board of education teachers. The project 
personnel of 150, of whom 60 are lip-reading 
teachers, will serve some 6,000 hard-of-hearing 
children in 375 schools, and 75,000 children’s 
hearing will be tested. The testing of children 
below the third grade will be extended as a pre- 
ventive measure. Work in this direction during 
the summer was so successful that it is hoped in 
the future to prevent or minimize progressive 
deafness in an inereasing number of cases 
through discovery and treatment at an early age. 

It is hoped to increase by 100 the workers 
assigned to nursery schools and parent education, 
a WPA project which with a present staff of 
200 contributes its efforts in the interest of 
health, recreation and education to 650 children 
and 600 mothers monthly. If it is possible to 
expand this, the work will be extended to half 
a dozen additional neighborhoods. 

Safety education, the WPA project which 
gives safety instruction daily in the public 
schools to both adults and pupils, will increase its 
staff. It is hoped to quadruple the project’s 
activities and reach 200,000 children monthly in 
150 schools. 

Some 355 WPA writers, editors and illustra- 
tors will be engaged in producing and distribut- 
ing volumes of stories and articles intended to 
stimulate self-directed reading in 400 elementary 
schools, with a probable reading public of 180,- 
000. It is likely that the work of this project 
also will be increased in the near future, when 


vocabulary studies have been completed. 
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The remedial program in secondary schools 
will function in 27 high schools in five boroughs 
with a personnel of 600 serving 15,000 children 
per month. It has been possible to acquire 
trained teachers for this special work, therefore 
increased service is being given both to high 
schools already covered and in additional ones 
which need the instruction. 

Plans are under way to secure a properly 
heated pool to carry on therapeutic work for 
afflicted needy youngsters under direction of the 
project for swimming pools for crippled chil- 
dren. 

About 3,300 WPA workers will be employed 
on the child nutrition project, to prepare and 
serve lunches to a daily average of 107,000 chil- 
dren in 730 schools, and to distribute food to an 
additional 70 schools. 

The adjustment program for problem cases 
will expand its advisory service to 50 schools 
instead of 38, and will maintain one examination 
unit and three clinies, one in Manhattan and two 
in Brooklyn, where interviews with difficult chil- 
dren will be held and methods of dealing with 
them determined. The staff of home and schoo! 
visitors will be increased. As qualified personne! 
becomes available additional clinics wil! be 
opened. The work done by this project in 
analyzing and overcoming difficulties of adjust- 
ment for children both at home and in school, 
in improving social and economie conditions out- 
side the school and providing special activities 
within it, has proven of inestimable value in pre- 
venting truancy and subsequent delinquency. 

The teaching of homebound children by WPA 
workers is still another project of which the 
activities are governed by the possibility ol 
engaging specially trained teachers. Children 
who are unable to attend school because of physi- 
‘al disability and who are not provided for in 
the board of education’s budget for home instruc: 
tion will be taught by WPA teachers to the 
number of 375 monthly. 

A. W. von STRUVE 

WorKsS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


QUOTATIONS 


LIBRARIANSHIP 
THE two main requirements essential for a 
librarian, says the Ministry of Labor’s pamphlet 


on “Librarianship,” published in the Choice 0 
Careers series, are a liberal education and tec) 
nical training. To meet the need for special 
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ning two institutions exist—the Library As- 
soeiation and the School of Librarianship of the 
l'niversity of London, both of which have estab- 

| definite courses of instruction open to both 


Library Association has arranged a com- 
heme of professional education and holds 
examinations in librarianship. Admission to 
fellowship is regarded as the highest qualifica- 
ti librarianship and is open to those who 
ave passed the final examnation of the associa- 
rion and to holders of the diploma in librarian- 

the t versity of London School of 
ibrarianship. The school systematic 
training to students who propose to adopt libra- 


gives 


rianship as a profession and also to students 
who are already librarians or assistants. 

For admission to training for the diploma at 
the School of Librarianship candidates should 

1a first or second elass honors degree of the 
University of London or other approved univer- 
sity; non-graduates may be admitted if they 
have the matriculation certificate of the Univer- 
sity of London, or any certificate accepted in lieu 
thereof, provided such certificate includes Latin. 
lhe course of training for the diploma extends 
normally over two academic years for full-time 
students and over not less than three nor more 
than five years for part-time students. Univer- 
‘ity graduates may be permitted to complete the 
course in one year. A full-time student before 
receiving a diploma must have been employed, 
before or after training, in an approved library 
A part-time student who, 
while tollowing a part-time course, is also en- 
raged in approved library service must devote 


for twelve months. 


not less than four years to his studies and ser- 
vice, or, if a graduate not less than three, and a 
part-time student not engaged in library service 

give evidence of approved full-time em- 
ployment for not less than two years before ob- 
‘alning the diploma. It is possible to prepare 
tor the examinations of the Library Association 
oY correspondenee courses. 

Posts in the national libraries such as the 
British Museum and in the Government depart- 
al libraries are Civil Service appointments, 

{are open to candidates of either sex. The 
‘waries of principal libraries range from £400 


mant 


£1,000 a year and over. 
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Municipal and county libraries are depart- 
. ] 


ments of the local government service. Junior 
members of the staffs of municipal libraries, of 
which there 500 in 
Wales, are usually reeruited from boys and girls 


are about England and 
of secondary schoois of school certificate or 
equivalent standard. Salaries for beginners on 
probation range from about £40 to £80 a year, 
with the prospect of a permanent appointment. 
Senior posts in municipal libraries, for which the 
qualificatious of the Library Association or of 
the School of Librarianship are required, inay 
in appropriate eases be filled by promotion of 
members of the existing staff. Salaries for 
qualified assistants range from £150 to £500 a 
year; and the librarian in charge of a municipal 
library may receive from about £300 to £1,200 
a year, according to the importance of the system 
controlled. 

Senior appointments in the county library ser- 
vice usually carry minimum salaries of £300 a 


year, and are as a rule advertised in the publie 


appointments columns of the daily press and in 
appropriate weekly periodicals. With the ex- 
tension of the county library system and the 
establishment in more populous centers of the 
urban type of branch library, appointments as 
deputy librarian and librarian in charge of 
branch library are likely to be more numerous. 
Salaries for these posts would range from £150 
to £300 a year. There will also be an increased 
demand for paid assistants. Municipal and 
county libraries offer the best opportunity for 
women who choose librarianship as a career. 

Salaries paid to librarians in special libraries 
usually range from about £200 to £600 a year. 
It is expected that, as large firms and associa- 
tions establish their own libraries, there will be 
an increasing demand for the services of the 
trained librarian in special libraries. Gradu- 
ates, particularly in science, who are good lin- 
guists and who are trained in librarianship have 
good prospects in such libraries, especially those 
of learned societies, where their particular quali- 
fications may be needed. The salary range for 
university and college librarians is from £500 to 
£1,200 a year, with exceptions; assistant libra- 
rians would be paid about £200 to £300 and up 
to £700 in the great university libraries.—The 
Manchester Guardian. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the was 
celebrated impressively and pleasantly at the 


Association of Urban Universities 
1938 meeting, held in Cincinnati on October 24 
and 25, when most of the thirty-six member 
institutions were represented by delegates to 
whom the University of Cincinnati served as 
host. 

Congratulations and felicitations were ex- 
tended by two outside educators, Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and Dr. George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Edueation. Historie as- 
pects were presented by several of the founders 
and early officers of the association, Dr. Parke 
R. Kolbe, Dr. Charles W. Dabney (from whom a 
letter of greeting was received), Dean Everett 
W. Lord, Dr. Samuel P. Capen and Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks. 

There were four regular sessions held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel and the Union Building 
of the University of Cincinnati, with a luncheon 
at the university and a dinner at the Queen City 
Club. 
dent of the association, Dr. Raymond Walters, 
president of the University of Cincinnati; the 
vice-president, Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, president of 


The program was in charge of the presi- 


Drexel Institute; and the seecretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Roseoe M. IThrig, director and dean, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


ADDRESSES AT THE DINNER 


“The Changing Load of University Respon- 
sibility” was the title of Dr. Keppel’s address as 
guest speaker at the annual dinner on the eve- 
ning of October 24. He began by pointing out 
that, at the lower level of university responsi- 
bility, the junior college has definitely modified 
the picture; and that, at the upper levels, new 
factors have entered, such as research by the 
U. S. Government, by independent agencies like 
the Brookings Institution and by industrial and 
commercial concerns. 

As to the factors directly bearing upon the 
urban university, Dr. Keppel cited the influence 
of large population centers and the ease of sub- 
urban travel in “engulfing institutions of the 
’ 


older type.” He referred to the recent Biggers’ 


Report regarding the steadily rising proportion 
of women as earners and commented that womer 
tend to seek their vocational training jn th, 
urban university. 

Dr. Keppel questioned the assumption tha 
cultural training must take place before yocg. 
tional training. “Is there any reason,” he asked, 
“why the urban university should not look for. 
ward to doing more and more toward enriching 
the lives of those adults whom it has already 
trained to make a living?” . 

The speaker, in discussing the effect of eco. 
nomic changes, made the points that student fees 
are each year becoming more essential in bal. 
ancing the budget of institutions of higher lear 
ing and that colleges and universities now receive 
“far fewer large gifts and many more small 
ones.” 

Comparing “the country college” and _ the 
urban university, President Keppel said that 
the latter operates its plant for the maximum of 
efficiency. “The country college uses its class 
rooms perhaps on an average of three hours a 
Urban institution figures would be six or 
eight or even ten hours. . . . The isolated insti- 
tution must itself provide for some of the sup- 


plementary equipment for higher education 


day. 


which the city institution has more readily avail- 
able—great book collections, picture galleries, 
theaters, concert halls, scientifie collections. . .. 
The city institution has a better chance, in sta‘- 
ing, to obtain part-time service from highly com- 
petent people.” 

Considering the individual student, the speaker 
referred to the better opportunity for earning 
centers of population, and the fact that “the cos 
of going to college, direct and indirect, are cut 
in half by living at home. . . . What one gets 
out of college is not cut in the same proportion.” 

Because of these and other factors, the urban 
university has had a “growth in the past tel 
years which is the most conspicuous and per 
haps the most important phenomenon 0! 
period.” 

“College life is a very significant factor 
the student’s choice and in the parents’ as well: 
In respect to this factor, the tide has not change 
“Parents will continue tv make sacrifices, bet! 
financial and emotional, to give their sons 4! 


Pres’ 


daughters edueation away from home. 





? ns 
( S 





<eppel reminded his hearers that “the old- 
oned residential colleges, or at any rate the 
of 1, are doing year by year a better 
work, are offering a sounder investment.” 
neluding word was: “The urban institution 
t run on momentum, as many a tradi- 
ial eollege has done for years. The urban 
niversity must deliver the goods right along, and 
ist do so as a condition of its very life. Thus 
less in Warning than in eongratulation.” 
nk W. Chandler, professor of English 
ative literature, University of Cinein- 
ve a witty after-dinner address based 
two problems which he felt are “more in 
lence in the urban university than in the 
that stands apart from the contem- 
rary storm and stress. One is the problem of 
¢ academie freedom; the other is the 
maintaining a proper counterpoise 
the demoeratie drag.” 


In a 
eratie world, freedom of thought must be en- 
red at The totalitarian state 
hich frowns upon it ean merely instruct through 
with doctrines imposed from without, 


isly, the two problems are linked. 


every cost. 

paganda, 
veloped from within. But in America 

mand academie freedom. 

ban university, the demand for academic 

s likely to be larger and freedom itself 

ess likely to be challenged than in the rural 


Chandler 
ight, is “peeuliarly subjeet to the democratic 
demand that we edueate all the people, 
‘tempting to raise a vast body of men and 
a Whole to a level of comfort, intelli- 
id happiness, a level far above the worst 
the best.” Professor Chandler 

ired that “it is our duty in the urban univer- 


(he urban university, Professor 


far below 


to endeavor to edueate the common man. 
‘ we must strive to hold the balance even be- 
helping the medioere and developing the 
upetent and talented.” 

“ amusing examples of “advertisements 
educational nostrums” and of the “passion 
ess education,” Professor Chandler em- 
zed that evening and extension courses, 
ud honestly given, are a requisite part 

han university’s program. 
cat of keeping a nice balance between 
‘ing mocratie pressure and yet resisting it, 
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between granting academic freedom and yet refus- 
ing it to cranks and mere trouble-makers which 
urban universities in particular are called upon to 
perform. 

Let us then, as administrators and teachers re- 
sponsible for urban universities, balance our prac- 
tical efforts with something of spiritual insight and 
fervor; let us remember, and help those who look 
to us for guidance to remember, that man does not 
live by bread alone, and that without vision the 
people perish. 


President Walters, who was toastmaster at the 
dinner, observed: “It may moderately be said 
that, in the picture of higher education in the 
United States to-day, the urban university holds 
a larger and more significant place than it did 
a quarter of a century ago, and that toward this 
achievement our association has made a consider- 
able contribution.” As to the future the speaker 
said : 

With world eurrents apparently flowing toward 
Naziism, Fascism and Communism, there confronts 
American colleges and universities the opportunity 
to aid in resistance to such philosophies by affirming 
and spreading among students the university spirit 
and the American spirit. 

By the university spirit I mean the undaunted 
quest for knowledge. By the American spirit I 
mean freedom for religious devotion, freedom of 
thought and expression, and the democratic oppor- 
tunity for the individual to find the level and due 
reward of his ability and industry. 

What a grand thing it would be if, a quarter 
of a century hence, the delegates assembled for 
the fiftieth anniversary of this association could 
record that the spirit of the university and the 
spirit of America had made great gains; that our 
sons and daughters and their children were living 
in a world where peace and freedom and justice 
were coming to prevail. 
of the 
ciation of Urban Universities can help if we re- 


Toward such a consummation we Asso- 
member the sage words of William James that ‘‘ the 
ceaseless whisper of the more permanent ideals, the 
steady tug of truth and justice, give them but time, 


+] 


must warp the world in their direction. Shall we 
this very night dedicate ourselves anew to the true 
university spirit, to the spirit of America at its 
glorious best? 


HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A tribute to Dr. Charles W. Dabney as the 
man “who may justly be called the founder of 
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the association” was given by Dr. Kolbe, who 
shared in the initial movement in the fall of 
1914. He Dean Everett W. 
Lord and Chancellor Samuel P. Capen as among 
the early and continuing forces in the asso- 


mentioned also 


ciation. 


Perhaps no other educational association presents 
representative a cross-section of 


Our membership in- 


so thoroughly 
American higher education. 
eludes Harvard, our oldest privately endowed uni- 
versity, and Omaha, one of the most recent mu- 
nicipal institutions. It includes great state univer- 
sities, technical schools, denominational institutions 
great and small, and such typical large privately 
controlled urban universities as New York Univer- 
sity and Temple. Geographically its membership 
extends from Boston and Cambridge to Los An- 
geles, from Minnesota to Alabama. 


Dr. Kolbe’s paper is printed in the present 
issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

A letter was read from Dr. Dabney, formerly 
president of the University of Cincinnati, now 
in Florida, in which he dwelt upon the problems 
of city government that formed the chief topic 
“In 


the beginning our purpose was the presentation 


of association papers in the earlier years. 


Yes, but democracy can not 
It has 
always grown with our knowledge of each other, 


of democracy. 
stand still; it must grow and expand. 


and it will continue to grow as we know each 
other better. . Knowledge, good-will and 
understanding will cause democracy to conquer. 
In this way only lies world peace.” 

Bits of association history were presented in 
talks by Dean Lord, by Chancellor Capen and, by 
Dr. Hicks. In his address, entitled “Thoughts 
for the Future,” Dr. Hicks said that there is 
‘no use harking back to the so-called good old 
times except to see what was good in those times 
The freedom of democracy has 
its correlative responsibilities. “Teaching stu- 
dents to think straight is,” Dr. Hicks maintained, 
“the greatest obligation of the teacher and the 


for the future.” 


best way to provide citizens fit for the freedom 
of democracy.” 
THe UNIVERSITY AND THE CITY 


Dr. Zook, presenting congratulations in behalf 
of the American Council on Education, discussed 
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“the urban university in the scheme of eity |i, 
as it ought to be. That place is central and mog 
essential.” His thought, as he summarized j+ 


was as follows: 


The urban university should recognize the city j, 
which it is located as its main constituency, It 
should address itself not only to the training o 
individuals who will assist in the production gnj 
transportation of goods peculiar to the city and jy 
the development of those facilities which ministe; 
to its physical comfort and welfare, but also ; 
those social and cultural services which are properly 
a part of modern city life—services which so fy; 
have received wholly inadequate attention from th, 
urban universities. 

To make its work practical, the urban universit; 
should enter into a great variety of relationshins 
with the various civic and cultural organizations 
both public and private, and it should earn a plac 
of leadership in them through the many services 
which it renders. 

Unless the urban university is willing to assum 
these close relationships to the civic and cultura 
life of the city, I do not believe it will be possibi 
to vitalize these aspects of university work. Neither 
do I believe that, without such cooperation, a «ity 
will be able to reach those heights of civic and cul 
tural life toward which we all aspire. The urban 
university which wishes to be most effective in its 
work will give of itself freely to its constituency 
The urban university which really looks forward t 
a wide-spread realization of the more abundant life 
within the community wiil, through the preparation 
of students and the exercise of leadership, work uw 
ceasingly to that end. 


Chancellor Capen, who followed Dr. Zook in 
speaking at the afternoon session of October 
considered the advantages and the obligation 
of the urban university. He listed six advan 
tages. 

(1) The city university has an assured ¢o! 
stituency. With reasonable certainty as to ‘ 
rolments, it doesn’t have to indulge in high-pre> 


7 


sure salesmanship. 

(2) The urban institution is in a position 
intimacy with its supporters. There is an at 
vantage in a clientele within easy reach. 

(3) Opportunity is afforded to correlate © 
work of the university with the work 0! 
schools in the city—a distinct edu rational asst! 

(4) Association with the cultural interes 
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‘he city supplies much that is vital for rounded 


education. 
5) The teachers of an urban university are 
. ¢joistered but are in close touch with the 


stream ot ute. 

6) The urban university exists in the midst 
f pressure groups of varied kinds “which tend 
balance themselves, thus leaving the univer- 


sity without too much worry about offending 


any one group.” 

\mong obligations which fall in special mea- 
5 ipon the urban university, Chancellor 
Capen suggested these: 
1) The obligation “to lead in supplying adult 
‘ation Within the community and throughout 


‘ aT) 
+} i] 
ne iali¢ 


2) “The obligation to be experimental. In- 
rarest of all 


| 
i. 


itions such as ours have the 
pportunities to conduet experiments in curricu- 


and method.” 


OTHER PAPERS 


At the morning session of October 24, Dr. 
Frank M. Debatin, dean of University College, 
Washington University, St. Louis, read a paper 
entitled “Adult Edueation—Then and Now.” 
excellent historical sketch of the 
‘ious types of instruetion covered in the term 


his Was an 


education during the past quarter of a 
tury. Dean Debatin stressed the develop- 
ts in which urban universities have been 
As to the present and future, he 
concluded that adult edueation “must not rely 
pon mere organizational taeties; indeed, it may 
uot take refuge in them. It must be the co- 
perative undertaking of a variety of well-in- 
serious 


] 
| 


med laymen and edueators whose 
jusiness it should be to survey the unmapped 
ws of adult edueation, to plot their contours 
nd to search out their fertility.” 
Dr. Willis T. Spivey, director of evening 
ses, Drexel Institute, followed with a paper 
n “Recognition of Technieal Institute Gradu- 
‘es by Professional Acerediting Bodies.” He 
sased his presentation upon conditions in Amer- 
‘an cities and upon his study ten years ago 
nd also this year of the larger urban colleges 
' England which are doing a high type of non- 
‘egree Work.” As a consequence of Dr. Spivey’s 
paper the association passed a resolution sug- 
“ung Tor the consideration of the Engineering 
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Council for Professional Development “the de- 
sirability of extending its examining and ac- 
crediting functions to the non-degree granting 
technical institutes of the country with the pur- 
pose of establishing proper standards in this 
useful form of technical education.” 


COOPERATIVE AND WORK-STUDY PLANS 


At the afternoon session of October 24, a sym- 
posium was held on the topie “Cooperative and 
Work-study Plans.” It was led by Dr. Herman 
Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering 
and Commerce, University of Cincinnati, who 
in 1906 established the cooperative system of 
technological education at Cincinnati. Dean 
Schneider sketched the history of the plan and 
its spread throughout the United States where 
about thirty institutions now utilize it in the 
teaching of engineering, commerce and business 
administration. He told of the recent 
enterprise at Cincinnati, the extension of the 


most 


cooperative plan to graduate courses in the 
Basie Science Research Laboratory. The gradu- 
ate students of the university in this field obtain 
their practical training in the research labora- 
tories of a number of leading industrial com- 
panies. 

Other scheduled speakers in the symposium 
were Dean Lewis A. Froman, of the University 
of Buffalo, and Dean Fred E. Ayer, of the 
University of Akron. 

Presiding officers at the several sessions of the 
association meeting were President Walters; 
Dean A. Caswell Ellis, director of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University; Dr. Ray- 
mond A. Kent, president of the University of 
Louisville; and Dean Everett W. Lord, College 
of Business Administration, Boston University. 

Upon nomination of a committee of which 
Professor A. F. Whittem, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was chairman, officers for 1938-39 were 
elected as follows: President, Dr. Eugene A. 
Colligan, president of Hunter College; seeretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Roscoe M. Ihrig, director and 
dean, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Vice- 
president Kolbe continues in his two-year term). 
The place of meeting for the 1939 meeting was 
determined as New York City, upon invitation of 
Hunter College. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND COLLEGE 
GRADES 

In a recent article in the School Review" there 
appeared the following opening paragraph. “In 
the rapidly accumulating wealth of investigations 
concerned with the relation between the pattern 
of subjects taken in high-school and subsequent 
college marks, it is commonly found that, if there 
is any field of study in high school the pursuance 
of which tends more than other study to con- 
tribute to better marks in college, that field is 
Latin.” 

The results of an investigation made at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, seem to substantiate 
the finding stated and are submitted to the read- 
ers of ScHooL AND Society for their inspection. 
Miami University, “a state-supported institution, 
operating in a limited field,’ has four under- 
graduate divisions—The Arts College, the School 
of Edueation, the School of Business Adminis- 
tration and the School of Fine Arts. <A study 
was made of the high-school years (units) of 
foreign language presented by the freshmen en- 
tering all four divisions in September, 1937, and 
the statistical results are summarized in Tables 
I and II. 

TABLE I 


Credited with: No. Per cent. 
4 years of high-school Latin ....... 81 8.3 
3 dee ase: ig Mr = Sei aiavetene 53 5.4 
2 ee a : «mie oreierays 512 §2.¢ 
neo ee si oS Pe eee 334 34. 


MO. cceeen a seeeareeme anes 980 100. 


To freshmen entering Miami University in 
September, 1937, the following standard tests 
were given: (1) Intelligence—The Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability; (2) English—A 
Diagnostic Survey Test in English Fundamen- 
tals; (3) Spelling—The Guiler Re-Test in Spell- 
ing; (4) Reading—The Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests: (Revised), 
Rate. 


The actual scores (raw seores) made in the 


(a) Comprehension b) 
I 


1 Mary Elizabeth Smith and Harl R. Douglass, 
‘“The Relation of High-School Latin to Marks in 
the First Year of Arts College,’’ School Review, 
November, 1937, pp. 695-701. 


various tests were converted into percentile ran} 
scores by comparing each individual’s raw sepre 
with those made by all other freshmen taking th» 
tests this September. 

Table II shows a comparison (by percentages) 
of the percentile scores of four groups: viz, 
those entering with four, three, two and no years 
of Latin. (For example, 16 per cent. of tly 
four-year Latin group had percentile scores of 
90 to 99, inclusive, in the Intelligence Test. 








TABLE II 

Percentiles 90-99 70-99 00-29 00-09 
Per Per Per Pp 
cent cent cent ce 


1. Intelligence 


a. 4years Latin 16 43 21 s 
fe: Bd 15 50 15 0 
> ie * 8 36 25 9 
d. *No 6 2 39 16 
2. English 
a. 4years Latin 30 68 14 5 
ae tall se 2 67 8 ( 
e.2 * ae 11 36 24 § 
d. *No a 3 14 48 17 
3. Spelling 

a. +years Latin 23 55 15 2 
Ss sa 17 61 6 2 
ce 2 © = 10 35 19 4 
d. *No " 5 20 11 17 

4. Reading (a) 
a. 4years Latin 18 43 20 6 
ao 12 46 20 4 
G2 ee 10 35 27 i) 
d. *No * 5 19 45 22 

5. Reading (b) 
a. 4years Latin 17 53 23 8 
a aes sf 13 38 17 10 
a ae - 10 36 25 8 
d. *No a 5 26 7 13 





* Included in the ‘‘no Latin’ were a few who had 
had one year of Latin in high school. 

If it is agreed that the standard tests used test 
what they are supposed to test and that superior 
abilities in the fields tested are valuable assets 
for freshmen and increase their chances of su- 
cess in college, it is obvious that the four-, three, 
and two-year Latin groups are considerably bet- 
ter off than the “no Latin” group, and the four 
and three-year Latin groups are very much better 
off than the “no Latin” group. 

From the four- and three-year Latin groups 0! 
Table I was taken an (a) group consisting 0! 4 
those who presented for entrance three or more 
years of Latin and no other foreign languag’, 
and from the “no Latin” group was taken 2 


1 
D 
















































and (b) groups in the five tests referred to parison (by percentages) of the first-semester 
in Table IT. grades made in this course by four groups: viz., 


si pee cent. of the four-year Latin group received a 
Per Per Per Per grade of A. 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 
Intelligence TABLE VI 
hs: — 6 33 31 9 a ee 
5 18 46 27 = ni aia 
Enclis! Grades in freshman English 
a Years of with percentages 
a) 7 24 30 5 Latin set nit 
{ 0 5 68 


From t] 


‘group was taken a (b) group consisting 


n foreign language. In Table IV is shown THERE was a tendency in the past for college 
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sting of all those who presented three rankings made by these (a) and (b) groups in 
ears of a modern foreign language. the five tests referred to in Tables II and ITI. 


TABLE III Both Tables III and IV show a considerable 





> 90-99 70-99 00-29 00-09 





superiority of the (a roups, Latin only, over 
} s I { 





— the (b) groups, modern foreign language only. 
Per Per Per Per 


cent. cent. cent. cent. This superiority is most clearly seen in Table IV 
; 14 43 29 > in the percentages showing English ability. 
™ - 1s Table V, though not germane to this article, is 
- 17 60 7 4 appended to indicate one of the reasons the 
7 - ” writer enjoys teaching college Latin. The Latin 
: 22 51 22 2 110 mentioned is the regular freshman course 
’ ” ” . and has a prerequisite of four years of high- 
oi 11 40 31 6 school Latin. 
- = Table VI, also, which has to do with marks 
| ae 48 22 10 secured in college rather than aptitudes, is sub- 
6 39 19 


mitted as an appendage. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTILE RANKINGS MADE BY ALL MIAMI UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN IN TESTS GIVEN THEM IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1937 





: ' st ai li 
eligible to enroll in Latin 110, there were: Of those who actually enrolled in Latin 110, there were: 
in upper 10 per cent. in mental ability 17 per cent. in upper 10 per cent. in mental ability 
sé sé “ “ “ “ English “ 50 “ee “ “oe “ “ “ “ “ English “ 


“ ‘“ “ “ 


“ reading “ 33 « “ “ “ “ “ “ “ reading “ 


[If is shown a comparison by percent- A course in English is required of all freshmen 
the pereentile rankings made by these in Miami University. Table VI shows a com- 


TABLE IV those who entered with four, three, two and no 
a ——— years of high-school Latin. For example, 17 per 


2 31 
cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. 
58 26 1 






igs ¢ r 31 eee ‘ ( I 1. 
a 61 CF sa 1 18 47 28 6 





a5 26 3 The first-semester grades in English of the 
freshmen who enrolled at Miami University this 
fall in Latin 110 were as follows: A’s, 334 per 
cent.; B’s, 584 per cent.; C’s, 84 per cent. 
Frep L. HADseL 





eae Jae 
e two-year Latin group of Table I was 
2) group consisting of all those who 
for entrance two years of Latin and 


et: "- MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
foreign language, and from the “no 


OXFORD, OHIO 


« : IS A HIGH-SCHOOL UNIT A UNIT? 
se who presented only two years of a 


n by percentages of the percentile admission officers to regard fifteen high-school 
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units with a certain degree of finality. If an 
applieant had fifteen of the coveted units the 
college doors were open to him; if he had less 
than the sacred fifteen he was not considered for 
entrance to college. 

In more recent years some college people have 
questioned the sanctity of the fifteen high-school 
units as the admission badge to college. It has 
been the author’s observation for a number of 
years that even within the limits of these fifteen 
high-school units mueh depends on what units 
are presented for admission. It has been my 
observation that students who present the fifteen 
units seattered over a very wide variety of high- 
school subjects may graduate fairly high in their 
Other high- 
school students who have not stood quite so high 
in their class, but who have taken up some sub- 
ject and have pursued it over a considerable 


class and still be poor college risks. 


portion of their high-school years seem to be 


better college risks. 

In order to make some check on his observa- 
tions noted above the author has checked the psy- 
chological rating of the College of Liberal Arts 
freshmen at the University of Pittsburgh who 
have taken and presented varying degrees of 
high-school mathematics for college admission to 
see if those presenting more units of mathematies 
were the more capable people. Tables I and IT 
summarize the data. 

TABLE I 
PSYCHOLOGICAL* RATING OF UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO TooK VARIOUS AMOUNTS 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


No. of units of 
high-school 
mathematics 


Mean psychological 
percentile rating 


Number of 
students 


29.50 
46.40 
52.50 
55.75 
62.65 


* American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination, 1937 Edition. 

Table I shows that as the number of mathe- 
matics units presented by students increases the 
While the 


differences in some instances are not statistically 


mean psychological rating goes up. 


completely reliable, yet in each instance in Table 
II there is a fair chance that the differences are 
reliable differences. 

It will be interesting to see if other high-school 
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TABLE II 


RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES OF THE MEang op 
STUDENTS WITH VARIOUS AMOUNTS oF HigH- 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


$$$ 
i 


High- 
oan Reli-  pifference 
: Actual = abilit 
units of asec ane, a Rel. of 
t differences 0 
mathe- ference difference 
matics 


Reliability 





— 


Complete 
Complete 
Complete 
Complete 
93 out of 100 
98 out of 100 
Complete 
76 out of 100 
99 out of 100 
93 out of 100 


RN, BNE OP poo 
NONI DONS doen). 
Reet teh eeepc 





subjects presented by students in varying 
amounts show a like trend in the mean psyeho- 
logical percentile score. 

Omar C. Het 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BLACK, NEWTON H. and ELBERT C, WEAveER. Lab- 
oratory Experiments and Workbook, to Accom- 
pany Black and Davis ‘‘Elementary Practical 
Physies.’’ Pp. x+290. Illustrated. Maemil- 
lan. $1.00. 

CHANCELLOR, JOHN, 
HazEL I. MEDWay. 


Mir1AM PD. TOMPKINS and 
Helping the Reader To- 
ward Self-Education. Pp. xv+111. Amorican 
Library Association, Chicago. $1.25. 

College and University Library Service; Trends, 
Standards, Appraisal, Problems; Papers Pre- 
sented at the 1937 Midwinter Meeting of the 
American Library Association. Pp. 159. The 
Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

Cross, ToM PEEtE. Bibliographical Guide to Eng- 
lish Studies. Seventh edition, revised. Pp. viiit+ 
123. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

Evaluative Criteria; Basic Information (1988 Edt 
tion). Pp. 152. How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School; 1938 Edition; A Manual to Accompany 
‘Evaluative Criteria and Educational Tempera- 
tures.’’ Pp. xii+114+22. 12 figures. Bdw 
cational Temperatures (1938 Edition). WALTER 
C. Ertus. A Series of Seales for Exhibiting in 
Graphic Form the Results of Evaluations of 4 
Secondary School. Pp. 27. Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, Washington, 
Dui, 

Hurtey, Ricnarp J. Key to the Out-of-Doors; 
A Bibliography of Nature Books and Materials. 
Pp. 256. H. W. Wilson. $2.50. ; 

MarsH, C. 8., Editor. Educational Broadcastwmg, 
1937. Proceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting, Held in 
Chicago, November—-December, 1937. Pp. **¢ 
387. University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

SopeL, Louis H. and JosePpH SAMLER. Group 
Methods in Vocational Guidance; with Specifie 
Reference to the Economie Adjustment Problems 
of Jewish Youth. Pp. 111. Furrow Press, New 
York. $0.75. 
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